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“PIHE battle continues!’ wrote Hans Rheinlander, distin- 
guished German Socialist, in his illuminating account of 

the internal political situation in Germany in The New Leader 
last week. 
Yes, the battle continues! The time for the decisive general 
engagement has not yet arrived, and it is impossible to predict 
when it will come, but this week the Socialists won a magnificent 
tactical and moral victory on the periphery—in Danzig—where 
the Nazi party failed in a crucial election to win the two-thirds 
majority it required to impose a totalitarian rule upon the city. 
Instead of their hcped-for 80 per cent the Nazis polled less 
than 60 per cent of the votes. The “victory parade’’ which they 
had prepared had to be cancelled, and while their hand con- 
tinues to weigh heavily upon the city, which is under the super- 
vision of the League of Nations, they have suffered an irrepara- 
ble moral blow which is bound to have most important political 
repurcussions in Germany and encourage the forces outside of 
Germany to resist the foreign ambitions of Hitlerism. 
Danzig belongs to Germany’s Irridenta. It is a German city in 
every sense of the word, and its separation from Germany 
was one of the glaring blunders of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In any election to vote on whether the city should be returned 
to a free Germany the vote would be 95 percent in the affirma- 
tive, the rest of the population being Polish. 
This was not, however, the issue in last week’s election. 
Decreed February 22 by the local Nazi government, upon 
orders from Berlin, the election had a two-fold purpose. With 
the Nazis in majcrity control of the Danzig legislature, their 
main purpose was amendment of the constitution to obtain a 
strangle-hold upon the community and suppress the opposition 
parties as effectively as they have been suppressed in Germany 
proper. For this the Nazis required a two-thirds majority. 
Such a majority was also intended—and this was the second 
purpose of the election—to supply the Nazis with a moral lever 
against Poland and the League of Nations on the issue of the 
return of Danzig to Germany. 


MORAL BLOW TO HITLER 


Despite the whirlwind campaign waged by the Nazis, with 
all the accompaniment and accoutrements of Nazi political con- 
auct, including participation by their biggest “‘guns,’”’ Goring, 
Goebbels, Streicher, Dr. Rust, Hess and others, and the assist- 
ance of an army of propagandists, the Nazis failed to attain 
their objective. Neither the old slogans, and catchwords, nor 
the terrorization of the electorate, nor the appeals of the 
‘Fiihrer’ from Berlin, sufficed to move the requisite portion of 
the population to support cf Hitler. The result was definitely 
a moral blow to the Hitler regime and all it stands for. 

Although the Nazis gained 30,000 votes, the election demon- 
strated that the Nazi spell is broken, that Hitlerism has lost its 
old glamor and appeal and that some 95,000 voters had the 
courage to cast their ballots against Hitler as compared with 
139,000 for him. Had the Nazis not been in control of the 
police and of other instruments of political terrorism it is safe 
to assume that they would not have registered any gains and 


Dress Stoppage 
Of 15,000 Halts 
400 Plants 


Union Leaders Charge That 
Chiseling by Employers 
Threatens Return of 
Sweatshop Conditions. 


ORE than 15,000 dressmakers 

in New York shops have quit 
work without, however, leaving 
the establishments, in a stoppage 
designed to force readjustment ot 
work prices. The stoppage was 
ordered by the Joint Board of the 
Dressmakers’ Union after failure 
of negotiations with the employers 
to agree on prices. The union in- 
structed its members in the shops 
affected not to leave their posts but 
to refuse to work until an adjust- 
ment had been made. 

Of the 102,000 dressmakers un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Board only those working in the 
$4.75 line are affected. The union 


to $250,000 from the employers fon 
various violations the union 
agreement during the past year in- 
dicates widespread “chiseling.” 

The shops in which the stoppage 
went into effect are in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Connecticut 
and New Jersey, engaged in manu- 
facturing what is termed “the $4.75 
dress line.” A similar stoppage is 
to take place in shops manufactur- 
ing dresses selling for $3.75, The 
workers affected include operators 


of 


and finishers. 
Julius Hochman, general man- 








probably would have lost votes. 


RECORD OF THE VOTE 


THE SOCIALISTS POLLED 38,015 VOTES AS AGAINST 
37,882 IN MAY, 1933, DESPITE THE FEARFUL NAZI 
TERROR, WHILE THE COMMUNISTS RECEIVED 7,990 
AS COMPARED WITH 14,566 LAST YEAR. THIS IS A 
GOOD COMMENTARY ON THE REPEATED ASSERTIONS 
OF THE ENEMIES OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY, BOTH 
ON THE RIGHT AND ON THE LEFT, THAT THE GER- 
MAN SOCIALISTS ARE “FINISHED,” THAT THEY HAVE 
LOST THE CONFIDENCE OF THE GERMAN WORKERS. 
’THE DANZIG ELECTION CONFIRMS HANS RHEINLAN- 
DER’S REPORT OF THE SPLENDID LOYALTY WHICH 
THE RANK AND FILE OF THE GERMAN SOCIAL DE- 
MOCRACY CONTINUES TO GIVE THE PARTY. 

The Danzig election, cables the correspondent of the New 
York Times on the scene, “has thrown the National Socialists 
into confusion, brought joy to their opponents and created a 
profound impression in international circles in this free city.” 

“Some were already inclined to liken ‘the battle of Danzig’ 
not to Waterloo, but to the Battle of Moscow, which marked 
the turn of the Napoleonic tide,’’ the correspondent adds. “It 
was believed inevitable that this failure would have important 
repurcussions on both Germany and Europe. For, as seen from 
here, the Danzig vote has been’ a body blow to the totalitarian 
pretensions of the National Socialist Party.” 

“The nightmare of constitutional change has been lifted,” 
writes the Danzig ‘Volksstimme,’ Socialist organ. ‘The gate 
into the future is open again.” 

Summarizing his story of the election, John Elliott, corre- 
spondent of the Herald Tribune, cabled from Danzig: 

“COMPETENT NON-GERMAN OBSERVERS IN THIS 
CITY EXPRESSED THE BELIEF THAT IF THE ELECTIONS 
HAD BEEN CONDUCTED IN A FAIR MANNER, AS IN 
SOME DEMOCRATIC STATE, THE NAZIS WOULD HAVE 
LOST THEIR MAJORITY IN THE DIET.” 

Coming in the midst of preparations for the Stresa confer- 
ence, at which a program of action with respect to Hitler Ger- 
many’s war preparations is to be discussed, the Danzig election 
must be regarded as a severe blow to Hitler’s foreign policy 
and his sabre rattling. It will encourage all those forces in 
Europe, governmental, political and labor, which have a deep 
interest in curbing Hitler’s ambitions. 

In this connection, the German Social Democracy has made 
clear its position in the striking manifesto of its executive com- 
mittee published exclusively in last week’s New Leader. That 
manifesto warned Europe that there can be no peace with 
Hitler, that any treaties concluded with his government would 
be scraps of paper, that only the overthrow of the Hitler regime 
can make secure the peace of Europe. 

In an article commenting on that manifesto the “Neuer Vor- 
warts,” official organ of the German Socialists, now published 
in Karlsbad, and smuggled by the thousands into Germany, 
declares: 

“It is a delusion to believe that any military concessions 
made to the Hitler regime will appease the system’s will to 
aggression. The ‘dynamic principle’ which guides Hitler Ger- 
many embodies unrestrained demand for power and the avarice 
of its will to armament. The stronger she becomes the less will 
she be inclined to be moved by the spirit of peace. Concessions 
(to Hitler) would mean capitulation to war. 

“It would be self-deception to believe that such a regime 
can be brought into harmony with a collective understanding 
for peace. THERE CAN BE NO GUARANTEE AGAINST 
AND NO CONTROL OF GERMAN REARMAMENT. THERE 
i> BUT ONE GUARANTEE AGAINST AN ATTACK BY 
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competition and wage-slashing be- 


f Dressmakers’ Joint 
Board, who directed the stoppage 
with Luigi Antonini, manager oi 


the Italian Dressmakers’ Local, af- 


ager of the 








filiated with the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
said he ordered the cessation of |} 


work “when it became evident that | 
chiseling on piece work rates fixed 
in the union’s agreement with the 
National Dress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was increasing and no 
agreement could be reached.” 

“Our agreement for pay- 
ment to operators of 90 cents an 
hour,””’ Hochman said. “Little by 
little there has been chiseling until 
operators in some shops 
(Continued on Page Two) 


calls 


now re- | 


points out that collections of close} 








Socialists and Communists 
in Danish Elections 





the 
in 


recent elections for 
noted 


In the 
Danish rural councils, 
Socialists made substantia] gains, 
constituting, as always, the main 
bulwark against fascism and espe- 
cially the attempt of the Nazis to 
overthrow democracy. 


A comparison between the So- 
cialist vote and that polled by the 
Communists is interesting. The 


total vote for the Socialist candi- 


dates in the rural districts was 
145,717. The Communists were 
able te assemble exactly 821 for 


their candidates! 


TurnerVoteMay 
Reach 150,000 
in Wisconsin 

Socialist Judicial Candidate 


Polls Record Socialist 
Vote of All Time 


ILWAUKEE.—Glenn P. Tur- 
ner, Socialist candidate for 
the State.Supreme Caeurt, polled a 
record vote in the election April 











2nd, according to incomplete re- 
turns. 
With 7389 precincts missing— 


mostly in the rural sections where 
the vote is relatively light—Turner 
polled 105.457 to 173,674 for Geo. 
B. Nelson, incumbent, supported 
by the Democrats, Republicans and 
Progressives. Turner’s total vote, 
when the returns are all in, 
likely to reach 135,000 to 150,000, 
the largest state-wide vote ever 
polled by a Socialist candidate. 
Turner carried Kenosha County 
9,200 to 7,500. 

Nelson 


reactionary 


is 


appointee of the 
Republican Governor 
Kohler, received the full support 
of the LaFollette Progressive 
party, much to the surprise of the 
entire state, as well as of the two 
old parties. 


an 


The vote for Norman Thomas 
for President in 1932 was 53,379; 
the highest state-wide Socialist 





Ordered in Drive 


Tie-Up in Cleaning and Dyeing Industry 


April 23 Set for Walk-out—Union ond Retailers Com- 
bine to Save Industry from Chaos—Demand Stabili- 


zation, and Wage and Hour Improvements. 


on Chain Stores 











SUGH A REGIME—ITS DESTRUCTION.” 


gan. 





With the coming of the NRA 


demanded by the union. 


these columns three weeks ago, the! 


30,000 Cleaners Vote Walkout; 
Army of Dressmakers Are Idle; 
Big Cloakmakers’ Strike Looms 


| Stand of Jobbers 


Portends Battle 
In Cloak Trade 


Code and Collective Agree- 
ments Threatened by Em- 
ployers in Negotiations 
Begun Here. 

A STRIKE of 30,000 workers 

in the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry after the expiration of 
existing agreements June 1 ap- 
peared probable as a result of 
developments during the week, 








which point clearly to a deter- 
mination on the part of large 


sections of the employers to de- 
stroy the prevailing structure of 
labor relations in the industry. 

The garment industry, like most 
needle trades, is one of the few 
fields in which labor has profited 


) 


by the NRA, due largely to the 
pressure which the strong Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Union has been able to exert in 
influencing the provisions of the 


industry’s code, forcing satisfac 
tory collective agreements with the 
three employers’ associations func- 
tioning in the industry, and imple- 
menting the code with these agree- 
ments. 

Jobbers. Organize 


how- 


Rubber Workers Set for Big Fight 





All Labor Forces of Ohio 





By Sidney Yellen 
(Speciai to The New Leader) 


and an emergency convention of 
the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor meeting in Columbus last 
Sunday, organized workers of 
the state are on the march. In 
Akron both camps are preparing 
for a struggle. The management 
of the three plants has an army 
of private guards with ample 
provisions on hand to feed and 
house the that have been 
recruited. 


scabs 





The members of the rubber 
unions have voted 9 to 1 in favor 
of a strike, and if Secretary of 


Labor Perkins, who arrives in 
Akron on Thursday, is not success- 
ful in her mediation a_ bitter 
struggle will begin. Over 30,000 
workers are employed in the 
industry, and Coleman Claherty, 
president of the Rubber Workers’ 
Union, and his local staff have 
urged the Governor to help avoid 
violence. The presence of the pri- 
vate guards and scabs is an irrita- 


tion and a provocation for which 
the rubber companies are re- 
sponsible. 


President Claherty and, his aids 
are organizing flying squadrons ot 
pickets in preparation for the 
struggle, and he has declared that 
the open shop—a big stake in the 
struggle—will have an important 
effect on the steel, automobile and 
other big industries where the 
open shop and company unionism 


are maintained. F. J. Dillon, na- 


LEVELAND.—With an up- 
heaval of the workers in 
three rubber plants at Akron 


Mobilize for Struggle 


adopted a sweeping program for 
legislative action and elected a 
committee of five to work with the 
Executive Board for the passage 
of the labor bills in the Ohio Legis- 
lature. The conference supported 
the Ohio Federation of Teachers’ 
bill to set a minimum of $1,000 as 
the annual salary, the teachers’ 
tenure bill, and demands labor rep- 
resentation in the minimum wage 
division of the Ohio Department of 
Industrial Relations. A resolution 
for a 40-hour week for women in 
industry was adopted. 

A lively discussion developed 
when the delegates found on the 
program two bills for unemploy- 
ment insurance, one sponsored by 
the Cleveland Federation of Labor 
and the other by the State Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Cleveland 

(Continued on Page Two) 


Green Backs the 
Rubber Workers 
In Their Fight 


By William Green 


President, Federation 





A me rica n 
of Labor 
A strike of the employes of the 
large rubber manufacturing com- 
panies in Akron is imminent. The 
responsibility for any strike which 
may occur rests directly with the 
management of the rubber manu- 
facturing corporations. It could be 
avoided and industrial cooperation 





tional organizer of the automobile 
unions affiliated with the A. F. 





In the past few months, 
ever, the employers, particularly 
the jobbers organized in the Mer- 
chant Ladies’ Garment Association, 
have been waging a campaign for 
emasculation of both the code and 
the collective The 
campaign of the jobbers is directed 
primarily against provisions 
under which they have been made 
responsible for the maintenance of 
wage and working standards and 
which limit the number of contrac 


agreements. 


the 





tors they may employ. 

In the old days there was no 
(Continued on Page Two) 
vote evey cast in Wisconsin was 
in 1920 when Eugene V. Debs re 


ceived 85,041 votes for President. 


Martin C. Baumann, elected to 
the Milwaukee schoo] board, polled 


35,256 votes to 34,998 for the 
highest Non-Partisan who failed 
of election. The vote for all So- 
cialist candidates follows: 








M. ¢. Baumann 

W. C. hroening 

Elmer Krahn 

Mrs. G. E, Bean 

Mrs. Avarew J, Biemiller 

Glen Turner polled 28,745 votes 
in Milwaukee city and 37,236 in 


the county. 

The Socialists retained control 
of the school board of West Allis, 
a Milwaukee suburb. 


SHEBOYGEN.—By the election 


of L., has‘also declared that the 
automobile workers may be called 
out in sympathy with the rubber 
workers, 

Emergency Convention 
The emergency convention of the 
Ohio State Federatjon of Labor is 


the second one of its kind in Ohio 
labor history. Local unions and 
central labor bodies were called 


into session to consider the grave 
problems that face the organized 
working class. The conference was 


initiated by the central bodies of 
Cleveland and Toledo to mobilize 
labor’s power behind important 


labor measures pending in the 
State Legislature and to urge the 


bill, and other important measures. 


with stabilization esta blige 
through collective bargaining,: 
if the management of the Good- 
year, Goodrich and Firestone Tire 

and Ru»ber Companies would per- 

mit their employes to hold an elee- 

tion and determine for themselves 

the union to which they wish to be- 

long, as ordered and directed by 

the National Relations 

Board. 

The National Labor Relations 

Board was created by Act of Con- 

gress. It is as much a government 

tribunal as are the courts created 

Act of This Labor 

Board heard all the evidence pre- 

sented in the appeal of the rubber 

workers for an election, including 


Labor 


DY Congress. 


Executive Council of the American} the testimony and arguments of- 
Federation of Labor to call ajfered by the management of the 
nation-wide conference to line up rubber manufacturing companies 
the entire labor movement in sup- in opposition thereto. The Board 
port of the 30-hour week, the}ordered, after a careful and com- 
Wagner-Connery labor disputes] prehensive hearing, that Section 


7-A of the National Recovery Act 





The emergency conference has 


(Continued on Page Three) 





‘Liberal’ Newspapers Join the Bosses 
In ‘Crack Down’ on Clerks’ Unions 





the Big Stores. 




















pay demand had been withdrawn. 








ous united front that is cracking 





Retail Clerks Assailed by Employers, Communists and 
“Liberals” When They Announce Drive to Organize 
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All Labor Forces of Ohio 
Mobilize for Struggle 





(Continued from Page One) 
bill—the Duffy bill—would provide 
for unemployment indemnity for 
all unemployed domestic, farm, 
Professional and casual workers 

the entire period of unemploy- 
ment. The Hunter-Hesse bill, spon- 
gered. by the Ohio Federation 
Executive, limits the benefit to 16 
weeks in any calendar year and 
excludes domestic, farm and casual 
labor and makes eligible to com- 
pensation only those who would be 
able to: pay to the insurance fund 
at least 26 weeks. The state will 
have no responsibility for the pay- 
ment of indemnity, and when the 
fund proves insufficient the unem- 
ployed would have no other re- 
course than to charity. The con- 
oa indorsed the Hunter-Hesse 

ill. 

Ora B. Chapman of Dayton re- 
signed as president of the Federa- 
tion, and William M. Morgan of 
Newark, member of the Musi- 


Abramowitsch in the Bronx 
Friday, April 12th 





Raphael Abramowitsch, distin- 
guished international Socialist and 
member of the Executive of the 
Labor and Socialist International, 
will speak Friday night, April 12, 
at the Bronx Labor Center, 809 
Westchester Avenue. 

Comrade Abramowitsch’s subject 
will be, “World Fascism, Russia 
and the War Danger.” A large 
erowd is expected and comrades 
are advised to attend early to se- 
cure seats. 


cians’ Union, succeeded him. 

The installation of the Joint 
Board and officers of the ladies’ 
garment workers in Cleveland last 
week was more than an ordinary 
gathering; it was a demonstration 
of a well-disciplined labor army of 
about 38,000 men and women, It 
was a celebration of splendid vic- 
tories and of struggles for the 
right of the workers to organize. 

The celebration began with a 
mass meeting at which Dan Moley, 
the secretary of the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor, and the of- 
ficers of the affiliated locals were 





the official guests. The hall was 
filled with flowers sent by shops 
and locals of the Joint Board as a 
token of appreciation of the able 
leadership of Comrade Katovsky, 
the manager, and his staff of as- 
sistants—Friend, Salomon, De Jo- 
commo, and Carrie Galagher. 

Katovsky reviewed the struggles 
of the last two years, when a 
handful of devoted members of 
weakened locals of operators, cut- 
ters and pressers decided to or- 
ganize the thousands of dress- 
makers in the silk and cotton dress 
industry. He called upon the old 
tried and trained members and the 
new members to stand ready for 
another drive to organize the en- 
tire cotton dress industry and the 
knit goods industry, and to help 
make Cleveland industries closed 
union shops. 





Dress Stoppage of 15,000 
Halts Four Hundred Shops 





(Continued from Page One) 


ceive as little as 50 cents an hour. 

“The manufacturers’ association 
has proposed an investigation into 
shop conditions and chiseling. We 
know that is merely an evasion, 
because by the time the investiga- 
tion got under way the season 
would be finished. 

“Whole sections of the industry, 
and particularly the jobbers have 
been using everything from double 
and even triple sets of books to 
barefaced misrepresentation of 
price lines to put their fingers into 


lated every decent instinct of hu- 
manity.” 

Hochman said that the ultimate 
goal of the union is to introduce 
the unit system of settling prices 
on the jobbers’ premises, to reg- 
ister and limit contractors, on the 
principle applied in the coat and 
suit industry, and to increase 
jobber responsibility for wage and 
working standards in contractor 
shops. 

In calling the stoppage “a dis- 
pute over prices” instead of a 
strike, union officials admitted, they 


have sought to avoid the charge of 
violating existing collective agree- 

“Chiseling feeds itself on itself] ments. According to Mr. Hoeh- 
in the dress industry unless drasti-| man the agreements permit the 
cally checked. If the union did not] union to demand a readjustment 
take action from time to time, we] of work prices whenever they fail 
would once again slip downhill to} to yield the prescribed hourly min- 
the sweatshop conditions that vio-! imum. 


the pay envelopes of the workers. 











Portends Battle 
In Cloak Trade 


(Continued from Page One) 
limit to the number of contractors 
to whom the jobbers farmed out 
their work on the auction block 
principle. This was the fundamen- 
tal cause of the disintegration otf 
wage and wok standards, cut- 
throat competition in the industry, 
dislocation of employment periods, 
and the widespread unemployment 
even in good times. 

Encouraged by the growing bra- 
zenness of employers in all indus- 
tries in their assaults on union 
labor and the government’s failure 
to enforce NRA codes and the col- 
lective bargaining provision of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
employers in the garment industry 
are now openly making war against 
the whole NRA and union struc- 
ture. The destruction of labor’s 
citadel in the garment industry 
would be a most valuable asset to 
employers in all industries. 


Bosses Charge "Interference" 


In line with its usual procedure 
the Merchant Ladies’ Garment As- 
sociation has made public a state- 
ment charging the union with “in- 
terference in management,” which 
is the jobbers’ way of saying that 
they do not like to be held respon- 
sible for wage and work standards 
and would like to return to the old 
game: of setting hundreds of con- 
tractors competing with each other 
to the detriment of labor’s inter- 
ests and those of the industry as a 
whole. 

On Monday representatives of 
the union met with officials of the 
jobbers’ organization to discuss a 
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Labor newspa 


There are workers in your 
union ..in the shops ..on 
the farms ..in the offices . . 
who should read The New 
Leader .. America’s fore- 
most fighting Socialist and 





NEW LEADER 


It would be doing myself an injustice if | were not to tell you 
that The New Leader is tremendously improved and it is really 
with pleasure and sense of pride that our comrades pass it along. 

Sarah Limbach, State Secretary, Socialist Party, Pennsylvania 


The new format is good, real good! 


Just received The New Leader. 


per. 
oy For 
I ONE 
YEAR 


Have You Done Your Share to Boost The New Leader? 
Its Circulation Must Be Doubled in the Next Four Weeks. 


Send 









Hundreds of letters have poured into our offices. . . . Space 
doesn’t permit us to print them all, BUT... 


forward each week for The New Leader. . . . 
William Plampin, State Secretary, Socialist Party, Texas 


propaganda and education. Promise you our support... . 
. . Your publication is great. Long may it live! 


.. . Thanks for the greatly improved New Leader. 


Battles and Socialist Struggles Over an Inter- 
national Front. .. . 


Fifty-two Issues . . . Packed with Pungent 

Criticism of Our Predatory Social System . . . 

Vivid Stories, Pictures and Cartoons of Labor’s 
@ 
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Elmer Farley, Arkansas 






E. Crikolski, Illinois 






M. Decker, New York 
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| (lervelde, without portfolio; Sou- 


gh 
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| bankers, whose main job would 
|have been to see that government 





Basic Industries 





| new agreement, but the conference 
broke up abruptly when the job- 


| 


Stand of Jobbers bers clumsily disclosed their hand 


and showed no indication of seek- 
| ing an honest understanding. 

The break came when the repre- 
sentatives of the jobbers’ associa- 
tion declared that they would re- 
fuse to renew the agreement on 
the old terms. 

In explaining the Union’s posi- 
tion, Isidore Nagler, general man- 
ager of the Cloakmakers’ Joint 
Board and a vice-president of the 
1.L.G.W.U., said: 

Nagler's Statement 

“The spokesmen for the cloak 
jobbers’ association came to this 
meeting with closed minds—not to 
negotiate sincerely an agreement, 
but to dictate terms that would 
repudiate the New Deal brought 
about in the cloak industry in.1933 
and to reintroduce the Old Deal of 
sweatshop production and cut- 
throat methods. In fact, an hour 
before the conference opened, they 
issued an official public ultimatum 
in which they expressed in advance 
their unalterable stand with regard 
to the agreement even before the 
Union had an opportunity to pre- 
sent its proposals concerning 
changes in the agreement. 

“After years of chaos in the 
cloak industry, created mainly by 
the fact that the jobber would have 
no responsibility for work condi- 
tions in his contracting shops and 
because he was permitted to foster 
an auction-block system of labor 
price-fixing among the contractors, 
the Union succeeded, in 1933, in 
placing upon the jcbber the same 
responsibility for work conditions 
as assumed by every bona fide 
manufacturer in the industry. Since 
then, thanks principally to the lim- 
itation of contractors’ clause, the 
coat and suit industry has under- 
gone an astounding change for the 
better, in spite of adverse indus- 
trial conditions, insofar as_ uni- 
formity of labor costs, equal treat- 
ment of the workers in the inside 
and the outside shops, and other 
| work standards are concerned. As 
ja .matter of common fairness and 
| justice to all of the factors in the 
industry, the jobber, under the col- 
| lective agreement, at last admitted 
| his true status as a direct employer 
| of labor. 

Jobbers Hanker for Old Days 

“It is apparent, however, that 
the jobbers are hankering for the 
old days when they were able to 
undersell every legitimate manu- 
facturing group in the industry 
because they were free from any 
direct obligations for labor costs. 
They believe they can force the 
Union to give up these two cher- 
ished gains of the 1933 contract, 
| jobbers’ responsibility and contrac- 
| tor limitation, which alone are re- 
sponsible for the present relative 
stability in the coat and suit in- 
dustry: The Union, however, will 
not yield an iota on this funda- 
mental issue. The Union does not 
/interfere in management, as the 
jobbers spuriously state, but the 
Union will not permit the jobbers’ 
| group in the industry to bring back 
|into it the degradation, irrespon- 
| sibility and misery which prevailed 
in it until 1933.” 

The Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment 
Association, the jobbers, with a 
|} membership of about 200, are es- 





As the New Leader Goes toPress 
Workers Act On a Wide Front 


S The New Leader goes to press things are humming in every 

sector of the labor field. Many of the battles being waged, or 
being prepared for, are noted in other columns of this issue, but it 
would take a far bigger paper than The New Leader just to list 
them all and give some few details. It’s a pity, too, that we 
haven’t the room, ‘ 

The battle-lines are forming in rubber and automobiles; in tex- 
tiles and in many sections of the garment industry; in the retail 
stores of New York and in the bake-shops.... ; 

The New Leader would like to give full details of every fight 
that workers are entering, for only in that way can a picture be 
painted of the United States in the third year of the New Deal. 

* * * * 

S The New Leader goes to press we learn that in Chicago the 

workers are bitterly fighting the appointment of . Captain 
Gilbert as chief of police of that city by Mayor Kelly, “friend” of 
labor. Our Chicago comrades inform us that Gilbert, as head of 
the police force of the State’s Attorney's office (district attorney 
to you), was long a relentless foe of labor. And now Mayor Kelly 
places him in charge of the city’s police. Our Chicago comrades 
tell us that their answer to that insult will be the greatest May Day 
demonstration, in cooperation with large sections of the labor 
movement, they have ever staged. 





Sy k 

S The New Leader goes to press we learn that Bakers’ Union 

Local 507 of New York is on strike against the Hascomb Bak- 

ing Co. Chain; and meanwhile the N.B.C. strike is merrily going 
on. Remember... you really don’t need a biscuit! 

Secretary Cohen of the New York Cleaners and Dyers informs 
us that a city-wide strike is in prospect. Back them up if and 
when it comes. 

FERA strikes are going on everywhere, and everywhere the So- 
cialists are in the front line trenches of the battle. 

Incidentally, we pass this information on; the Building Service 
Employes are busily engaged in consolidating their gains after 


recent industrial ‘battles. 


* ie 


low wages. 


He will work in New Jersey and 
“A Company Union or Your Un 


the vast amount of material 
the electrical workers... 
Deep South... the awakening 
movement ... the demand for a 
AN GREAT..MAY DAY 
THE WORKERS AND FOR 


for skilled workers, and security on the job. 
appointment of J. T. Luckock as general organizer. 
active in the industry as long ago as 1915 and 1916, even earlier. 


CELEBRATION 


They have had periods on WEVD, and 
a week or so ago they had a big and enthusiastic membership meet- 
ing at the Star Casino up in Harlem. 
their laurels. Let their energy be a lesson to you. 


They are not resting on 


* * 


S The New Leader goes to press we are handed a copy of the 
first issue of the fine paper ¢ 
Workers’ Union, with a front page spread declaring war against 
Their slogan is a 36-hour week, a $30 code mmimum 


of the International Pocketbook 


The union reports the 
Luckoek was 


Pennsylvania. 


The paper also reports a big 7-A victory against Resnick Bros. 
in New York and Holyoke, Mass. 


There is also a strong article, 
jon 2” 


S The New Leader gocs to press we feel almost swamped with 


we wish we had room to print... 


the struggles in the coal fields and in the 


of large sections of the labor 

ALL OUT FOR 
FOR UNITY OF 
A LABOR PARTY! 


30-hour week 





timated to control, through their 
contracting. shops, about 50% of 
the manufacture of coats and suits 
in the New York market. 
Negotiations to Beain 

Negotiations are now to be begun 
with the Industrial Cguncil of 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufac- 
turers, who operate the so-called 
“inside” shops. to be followed by 
conferences with the American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers, the 
contractors’ organization. 

It remains to be seen how these 
two associations will now react. 
The Industrial Council, like the job- 





bers, has also given indications of 
seeking modifications of existing 
agreements on a basis not satis- 
factory to the union. The contrac- 
tors have thus far maintained an 
attitude of watchful waiting. The 
jobbers, however, remain the key 
to the situation. They have raised 
the old cry that union demands are 
forcing employers to leave the city 
and threaten a wholesale exodus. 

The union is determined to hold 
its positions, however, knowing that 
what happens in New York will 
affect the garment. industry in 
other cities and will have its repur- 
cussions on all other needle trades. 








Why Socialists Joined the Belgian Cabinet 


BRUSSELS. — The Belgian 
| cabinet, headed by Van Zee- 
lland (of the Catholic party), 
}contains besides himself five 
Catholics, four Liberals, and five 
Socialists. These latter are Van- 


(dan, Justice; Delattre, + Labor 
and Social Interests; de Man, 
Public Works and Reabsorption 
Unemployed: Spaak, 
Transportation, Posts, Telegraph 
and Telephone. 

The alternative to this govern- 
ment was a government of the 
bankers, for the bankers, by the 


in the interests of the upper capi- 
talist class shall not perish from 
the face of the earth. 

Up until the last moment the 
capitalist politicians did every- 
thing they could to prevent this 
cabinet with its five Socialist 
ministers from taking office. The 
Catholic party made insistent at- 
tempts to maneuver Spaak and de 
Man out of the line-up. They tried 
to insult them by putting de Man 
on Public Works instead of on 





Every Socialist Party, in those 
countries whose Constitution per- 
mits the formation of coalition 
cabinets—which means everywhere 
democracy rules—will sooner or 
later be faced by the concrete 
problem: Shall we or shall we not 
take part in the government? It 
may be a government headed by 
a capitalist prime minister, or it 
may be one headed by a Socialist. 
In either case it is a matter for 
the Socialist Party to decide, shall 
they take part or shall they de- 
cline. 7 

No question of political principle 
is involved for us. Our only prin- 
ciple is to do and dare for the 
advancement of labor’s interests. 
If these rights are furthered by 
our taking part in a coalition with 
our worst political enemies as 
partners, we will do it. If we be- 
lieve that the rights of labor are 
better served by our standing out- 
side the government and allowing 
the capitalist’s politicians to shoul- 
der the whole responsibility for 
their own failures, we will do that. 
And nobody will be permitted to 
decide for us what we are to do! 

Backqrounds 
In the case of Belgium, the So- 





Finance, where he properly be: 
longed; they tried to remove Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs from the 
jurisdiction of Spaak, which would 
have left him with little influence, 
since the railroads are now, thanks 
to the former reactionary policies, | 
no longer under direct State | 
ownership. 
The Coalition Problem 

The logic of events—the in- 
exorable and constantly aggra- 
vated economic crisis—forced the 
Catholics and Liberals alike to 
swallow the bitter pill. The So- 
cialists own, so to say; a third of 
the stock in the new government, 
and no important measure can be! 
taken, and no important omission 
allowed to pass without their ap-| 
proval or consent. Any act hostile 
to the working class will cause the | 
resignation of the five Socialist | 
members and the downfall of the 
government, 


| cialists decided to take part mainly 


| death matter to the proletarians, 


jand general 


because they saw the chance of 
introducing measures of economic 
betterment in the present lot of 
the workers, whose standard of 
living had been sinking to always 
lower levels under the reactionary 
regime of the Theunis government 
which preceded. It was a life-and- 


who compose the vast majority 
of the Belgian Socialist Party. 
Frightful housing conditions al- 
most before the gates of the Royal 
Palace; miserable wages and high 
I niggardly 
appropriations for public services; 
a crushing military establishment, 
disregard for the 
workers’ elemental human rights 
had made life almost unbearable 
to the men, women and children of 
the working masses. Unemploy- 
ment had assumed frightful pro- 


wrices of all necessities; 


done to combat it. 

Now our Belgian comrades are 
in a position to act with decision. 
All constructive work is slow by 
its nature and no millennium: will 
be ushered in. But from the begin- 
ning our representatives in the 
cabinet will work for the amelio- 
ration of the workers’ standards 
of living. A few cents added to 
the wages here, a few cents off the 
cost of milk there—and the prole- 
tarians will rally to their party as 
never before. “What will our bread 
cost next week?” is a far more 
pressing problem to the poverty- 
stricken working people in Antwerp 
and Brussels than endless debate 
on theories and tactics. 

Every tiny economic gain will 
build up the morale, lead to the 
consolidation of efforts that make 
possible further and greater gains. 
And every step forward, whether 
won by the unions on the industrial 
field or by the party on the po- 
litical field, will make possible the 
building up of a great war chest 
for the titanic struggles soon to 
come. Until now the building of a 
war chest has been almost impos- 
sible because of the universal and 
extreme poverty of the working 
class, from whom we draw our 
support. 

_ It will also be a very good ab- 
Ject-lesson to the workers not yet 
adherents of the Socialist Party to 
see how the Socialists discharge 
their duties in the cabinet, and 
how the Catholics and Liberals dis- 
charge theirs. Our comrades point 
out that they find no fault with 
the personal qualities of the mem: 
bers of the preceding government 
but that they were totally unable 
to distinguish between: the public 
welfare and the interests of the 
banks. Everybody in Belgium js 
now likely toJearn that there js in 
fact a very great difference be- 
tween public interests and private 
and we can confidently say that 
with the inclusion of five members 
in the Van Zeeland government 
the Socialist Party of Belgium has 
reached a high point in its st | 
for political pow pron 
po. power and the eman- 





portions and nothing was being 
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cipation of the workers, 


‘a 
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Rubber Workers Battle for Closed Shop 





Decency in Relief Urged 
By New York ‘Socialists 





HAT Mayor LaGuardia of New 

York should endeavor to obtain 
$15,000,000 for relief for the next 
year over a@nd above the amount 
now being appropriated by the city 
and on the basis of the city pledge 
secure $45,000,00 additional from 


the state and Federal government, 


was the demand of Dr. Harry W. 
Laidler, Chiarman of the Public 
Affair’s Committee of the Socialist 


Party of New York, in a letter to 


the Maayor. 
Dr. Laidler backed the 
mendations of the Mayor's 
mittee on Unemployment 
for more adequate relief 
citizens of the city. The Socialist 
Party’s recommendations included: 
1. That the food allowance fo) 
families reliet’ immedi 
ately increased by 
from 10 to 20 per cent. 
. That rent 
creased (the 
family for private age 
$5.80 a week as again 
in the Home Relief 
that rent allowance be 
cash; that minimum housin 
standards be shed 
that the equivalent of 
paid to home owners 
they may maintain 
homes. 
3. That a regular appropriation 
be made for clothing fo: 
on relief at least equal t 
contained in the 


recom- 
Com- 
.f 


Rel 


for the 


on be 


atl least 
allowance be jz 
average for a 
ncies is 
st $2.25 
sSureau); 
paid In 
o 
zg 


establi 


those 
o that 


ot 


budgets 





Last 
by the 


private agencies. 
appropriation 
city averaged $16.20 for a 
family of five. Private agen- 
cies gave $200 per family. 

. That allowance be made in the 
for that an in- 
amount be ¢ for 
coal; that special appropria- 
tions be made carfare, rec- 
reation, insurance, household 
expenditures, and adequate 
medical and dental treatment, 
the budget to the 
of private agen- 


the 
year’s 


budget ice; 
creasing en 


for 


bringing 
ave! the 
cies, 
That 
increase 


effort be made to 

proportion 
those on work reliet’ and 
coordinate the work = projects 
of city, state and Federal gov- 
ernments. 

In his letter Laidler 
behalf of the Socialist Party, may 
I urge that the City of New York 
carry out the recommendations of 
your Committee of Unemployment 
Relief and see to it that the more 
than 340,000 families om relief 
cure sufficient relief’ to maintain 
standards of health and decency. 

“No one can read the admirably 
complete and accurate report of 
committee without a sense of 
shame that such conditions as are 
in this report prevail in 
richest city in the world.” 
outlining the needs of the 
others in 


every 
the of 


to 


“In 


said: 


your 


depicted 

this, the 
After 

jobless 


and distress, 





* Ladies! This Is Your Store! 
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3, SPORTWEAR — Corsets Fitted by Expert Corsetieres 
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6703 BAY PARKWAY 
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se- 





Laidler 5- 

point program, 
“We realize 

more money. 


presents the party’s 
and concludes: 
that this means 
We urge that you 
endeavor to secure for more ade- 
quate relief during the coming 
year $60,000,000 in addition to the 
approximately $240,000,000 now 
being paid out; that you endeavor 
secure a promise from the city 
" $15,000,000 a year or 114 mil- 
lion dollars a month more than 
is now being given by the city, and 
that you endeavor to secure, on the 
basis of this additiona] $15,000,000 
$45,000,000 additional from the 
state and nation. This may not be 
easy, but it imperative as a 
means of saving hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens from utter 
physical and mental demoraliza- 
Of course, with this should 
go an attempt to cut waste to th 
minimum and do everything 
sible to increase the efficient oper- 
ation of relief machinery.” 


to 


ol 


is 


tion. 
1e 


pos- 


tne 





MEETINGS OF TRADE 
UNION SOCIALISTS 


FRIDAY, A APRIL 12th 
:30 p.m.—Teachers. In cafe- 
teria, 7 East 15th St., City. 
Addresses by Dr. Henry R. 
Linville and August Claes- 
Important discussion. 


13th 


sens. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 
:30 p.m.—Painters of Local 
1011, at 7 East 15th St. 
2:00 pp» m—Brotherhood of 
Painters and Paperhangers; 
Open forum, auspices Paint- 
ers’ Socialist League. Topic: 
“What Have Trade Unions 
Gained Under NRA Codes? 
What Can the Brotherhood 
Painters Gain?” 
Philip Zausner 
Council; Abraham 
Board, A.C.W.A.; 
Code Observance 
William 
attorney. 


of 
Speakers: of 
the District 
Miller, Joint 
Charles Green, 
Director, I.L.G.W.U.; 


Karlin, Socialist labor 


Biggest MAY DAY 
Planned by N.Y. 
Organizaticns 


eld in the People’s 


House ifternoon the 


Committee ‘ted at the May Day 
plans for 
covered 
its way 
celebra- 
Ameri- 
commit- 
addition 
Ameri- 
Commu- 
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groups. 


draw up 
holiday 
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Day 
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The 
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the annual 
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May 


history 


many 
to the lar 
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g-class. 


can workin 


tee was enlarged by 
ofe representatives of the 
Workers’ Party, the 
Party (Opposition) 


an 


can 
nist 
Itali 
A sub-committee consisting 
One 1 Jack Altman of 
Socialist Aaron Leven- 
People’s Social- 
Valenti, ed- 
anti-fascist 
La Stan Libera, 
Herberg of Local 22 of the 
and Friedman 
was chosen to draft 
broadcast to all 
labor groups in- 
in the demon- 
slogans. 
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Party 
Young 
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James al 
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unions her 
viting 
stration 


partici 
and to compose 
led that these slogans 
following 
for a Workers’ World, 
Thirty-Hour Week and Unem- 
ployment and Social] Insurance and 
Against F and War. 

Committees were also appointed 
the subjects of art and posters, 
appropriate letter head 
and publicity. 
route of the 
ace of gathering 
at its en eing negotiated. 
Full announced 
shortly. Meanwhile, all party 
should bend 
that this 
Day ever. 


It was deci 
should fall 
main heads: 


under the 


the 
‘ascism 
on 


an 
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Final 
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we can do it. 
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IN CONNECTICUT 


ARTFOR D. The. teachers “ 
alty oath” bill killed 
the House of Representatives, 


loy- 
was in 
fol- 
lowing vigorous opposition by Rep- 
G. Bender 


Socialists. 


and 
Al- 
fa- 


resentatives Harry 


Jack C. 


though there was some talk in 


jergen, 


vor of the bill when it came on the 
floor of the House, no one voted 
for it when a 
taken. Ata 
days previously, 
lators appeared 
the bill. 

Mayor MecLevy was among those 
who spoke in favor of a bill ex- 
tending state aid to municipalities 
for relief work, and on a bill de- 
manding a federal investigation 
into the activities of the FERA 
administration in the state of 
Connecticut. Investigators a al- 
Bridgeport investigating 
made by the Socialists 
FERA administration 


voce vote was 
hearing held 
the Socialist legis- 


in opposition to 
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re 
ready in 
charges 
against the 
there. 

Socialists app 
at a committee hearing in favor 
of a state income tax bill pro- 
posed by Senator Audubon J. Secor, 
Socialist. 

On Tuesday tl 
House fought unsuccessfully to do- 
feat the bills proposing commis 
sions to study the advisability of 
erecting armories in Putnam and 
New Britain. The Socialists point- 
ed out that in the past the 
armories and-the militia have been 
used in the state to squelch srikes 
difficulties. The vote 
235 Representa- 


sared Wednesday 


1e Socialists in the 











both 


and labor on 
the bill was 5 to 3, 

tive Amprimo, Democrat and presi- 
dent of the Staffords Springs local 
of the United Textile Workers, 
joining the Socialist representa- 
tives in voting against the measure. 


COUGHLIN’S ANTI-LABOR 
RECORD EXPOSED AT 
A.F.ofL. CONVENTION 


Father E. Coughlin, 
dio priest of Detroit, appear 
in the role of a supporter of trade 
unions after the exposure of his 
labor record which appeared in The 
New Leader last week. In a recent 
broadcast, Father Coughlin de- 
clared, “You not have the 
right to organize voluntary 
unions, It is your to youl 
loving wives and to under- 
nourished children.” 


Charles ra 


now 


only 

in 

duty 
your 


Coughlin’s record was before the 
A. F. of L. convention in San Fran- 
cisco last committee 
reported unable 
“bring about ad- 
justment” of with 
him in Detroit. 

A Detroit 
graphical Union 


when a 
had 
an 


year 
that it been 
amicable 


disputes 


to 


labor 


delegate of the Typo- 
declared that the 
building of the Shrine of the Lit- 
tle Flower “was the first major 
construction in that locality in 
which organized labor was 
fronted with an attack on its 
structure. The contract had 
given to the firm of Cooper-L 
notorious non-union 
firm.” 
Detroi 
tried 
abandon his anti 
“threatened to 
his regular 
Coughlin 
policy, the deleg 
ga enuren 


acto were gi\ 
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FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 


By Abraham Knepler 
RIDGEPORT. — slum clear- 
ance program will get under 
way in Bridgeport as soon as Fed- 
eral funds for the project can be 
obtained, Mayor Jasper McLevy 
announces. Plans for this project 


(eins Backs the 
Rubber Workers 
In Their Fight 


By William ¢ Green 
(Continued from Page One) 
which provides for collective bar- 
gaining, must be observed by the 
rubber manufacturing corporations 
and that an election should be held 
under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The management of the rubber 
manufacturing companies defied 
the order of the National Labor 
Relations Board, refused to aceept 
its decisions, flouted its authority 
and declared both by word and 
action that no elections of its em- 
ployes would be permitted, as or- 
dered by the Board, and that the 
Board itself would not be per- 
mitted to carry out its decision. 
The employes of these rubber 
ma icturing corporations have 
utilized the instrumentalities of 
the Government in an effort to se- 
cure their rights and the free 
exercise of their rights, have won 
their case in the Government’ tri- 
bunals created by Act of Congress, 
have offered to abide by the deci- 
sion of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and have appealed to 
the management of the rubber 
manufacturing corporations to do 
likewise. The workers must now 
decide whether the decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
shall prevail, or whether they must 
make an unconditional surrender 
to the management of the rubber 
manufacturing corporations. 
Apparently the United States 





have long been under consideration, 
action has been delayed until 


but 
age of the Federal work relief 


pass 
bill. 

The Socialist administration has 
been quietly gathering data, with 
the end in view of rehabilitating 
the East Side of Bridgeport, where 
the greater part of the workers of 
the city live in close and unsani- 
tary quarters. Development of 
playgrounds and gardens is one of 
the features of the proposed pro- 
gram. 

Extension of municipal bathing 
beach facilities another move 
which the Socialist administration 
will attempt, to be completed be- 
fore summer. Pleasure Beach, city- 
owned but privately operated for 
many years, will be taken over by 
the city in order to provide addi- 
tional nal opportunities. 
Several concessions will, for the 
time being, remain under private 
control, because of the costly liti- 
gation should the city seek to 
withdraw all private operation on 
It is planned to build 
municipal bathing houses to be 
used by the people at a nominal 
cost and provide an extensive free 
parking space. Eventually the ad- 
ministration-intends to remove all 
semblance of private control of the 
beach’s facilities. 

Following Mayor McLevy’s 
test of the appointment of 
G. Schwarz, Jr., unsuccessful Re- 
publican mayoralty candidate in 
1933, as local FERA administrator, 
and the demand by the for 
a federal investigation an assistant 
of Harry L. Hopkins, federal re- 
lief administrator, is making an in- 
vestigation into the charges made 
by the Socialists of the local FERA 
commission. Meanwhile, although 
Schwarz continues to serve as re- 
lief FERA administrator, Mayor 
McLevy and Peter Brewster, So- 
cialist director of public works and 
until now, labor representative on 
the FERA board, both re- 
fused to continue on the 
board until Schwarz is removed. 
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Economic and Social 
Institute Annual Event 
At Camp Tamiment 


ov George Field 
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Government can not force the rub- 
manufacturing companies - to 
the decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board. That 
means that the rubber workers 
must do through a strike what the 
Government can not do for them— 
force the rubber manufacturing 
corporations to accept and abide by 
the decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
No Surrender 

The question as to whether these 
private rubber manufacturing cor- 
porations are greater than the 
Government and its duly consti- 
tuted agencies, the real issue 
which must be determined. Labor 
must know whether corporations 
are more powerful than the Gov- 
ernment. The time has arrived 
when the people of the nation 
should know and ought to know if 
corporations can only by cor a 
to obey decisions of governmental 
tribunals set up for the purpose of 
determining disputes arising out 
of Section 7-A of the National, Re- 
Act through strikes and in- 
warfare. 
will not 


ber 
obey 


is 


covery 

dustrial 
Labor 
evade the 


shrink from nor 
discharge of its duty. 
Having won its case before the 
National Labor Relations Board ‘it 
must not be denied the exercise of 
the rights granted it through this 
decision. The workers in Akron 
will strike for the enforcement of 
the decision. They will neither 
surrender nor compromise. The 
issue which is vital to 
American labor and in which the 
workers of the nation are tre- 
mendously interested. When the 
strike of the rubber workers in 
Akron occurs for the purpose of 
enforcing a decision of a Govern- 
mental tribunal, the entire Ameri- 
can Labor Movement will rush and 
to their support. This sup- 
will be given to the rubber 
workers in Akron as long a 
time as may be necessary in order 
to compel the management of the 
rubber manufacturing corporations 
to deal justly with them, to freely 
accord them the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and to conform to the deci- 
sions of a tribunal created by the 
Government of the United States. 
Camp Tamiment at the special rate 


one 


is 


rally 
port 


tor 








New Leader Trade Union 
Conference April 24th 


There will be an important 
Trade Union Conference for im- 
proved cooperation between The 
New Leader and the trade 

nions on Wednesday, April 
24th. 

Details will be 
week, For further information 
trade union secretaries should 
write to he New ag: 7 East 
15th Street, N. Y. 


printed next 











the institute will be welcomed by 
of $3.00 a day and $1.50 registra- 
fee for all the sessions. 

The Rand School board made its 
decision to organize this institute 
during its meeting on April Ist. 
Eight days later the Camp Tami- 
ment board gave its approval to 
the idea and made possible the use 
of this beautiful summer resort 
at Tamiment, Pennsylvania, for 
the first these annual events. 
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-Tts New Deal 
Before Long 


By Francis J. Gorman 
Vice-President, 
United Textile Workers of America 


I am expected to answer the 
“Must We Have a Tex- 
tile Strike?” The industry has it 
in its power to make a strike un- 
necessary. The developments of 
the next three or four weeks will 
tell the story. 


The governmental agencies, se- 
lected by the President at the time 
of the ending of the big strike last 
September, are now on the point 
of making their reports on the is- 
sues of hours and wages, the 
stretch-out and compliance with 
“Section 7A. 

We have been patient for six 
months, we realize that these stud- 
ies take time, but when Congress 





‘disposes of the NRA legislation 


we should proceed immediately to 
an adjustment of conditions. If 
the industry takes the same posi- 
tion it did last September, there 
cettainly will be another strike, 
and we have no information up to 
this point that they intend to 
change. 


In our opinion, the Administra- 
tion cannot permit the cloth textile 
industry to pursue its existing 
suicidal policy, the mills might try 
to defend wages, but the Govern- 
ment of the New Deal cannot con- 
done or accept. We do not want 
another strike, but if we are forced 
to it the employers will receive 
one more lesson in labor solidarity, 
compiled with a determination to 
fight it through until decency ana 
justice are 


They can fire our members for 
joining the union. They can evict 
us from our homes and stop our 
relief, but they cannot stop the 
growing consciousness of men and 
women that they are struggling 
for the right against might. These 
penalties and sufferings heaped 
upon us will make us stronger in 
the cause. Labor will get its New 
Deal before long. 


deserves 
revo- 


, 


(In an article which 
the characterization of fine 
lutionary literature, the Bakers 
Journal, one of the oldest and} 
most respected labor organs in the 
United States, makes reply to} 
those radical critics of the labor 
movement who would lead it from 
the broad highway of historical 
development into the blind alley 
of pseudo-revolutionary fulmina-| 
tion. The reply is written in the | 
grand style and very best ttadi- | 
tion of true Socialist thought. It} 
speaks for itself and we take keen | 
pleasure in presenting it to our | 
readers.) 





Ba fg, Sao Lal 
talk in radical 
about the 


is much 


HERE 


Added to this is the assertion 
that the trade union policies of 
the past, coupled with their vari- 
ous mutual aid activities, were 
almost vitiating, reformist in 
their effects. 

Such tirades are not without im- 
pression upon workers ignorant of 
the history and substance of the 





labor movement, workers who 
heretofore had kept aloof from the 
trade unions and who have been 


led into the movement by the thou- 
sand as a result, in part, of the 
operation of the NRA. 

To make clear to these thousands 
the dangers of such _ radically 
sounding phrases and to lift them| 
to the level of schooled and clear- | 
headed trade unionists one of 
our most important immediate| 
tasks, 

Why were our trade union fed- 
erations formed some fifty years | 
ago? They were formed to facili- | 
tate the tasks of local labor or-| 
ganizations in raising wage scales 


is 





and improving the working condi-| 
tions of labor, to introduce more! 


lof 


| since they 


| through 


| in 


| tary conditions. 








method into the struggle, and 


thereby assure more stable and en-| 
during successes in the future. Ex- | 


perience had shown that the efforts 
local organizations, although 
not devoid of some successes, had 
heen, on the whole, rather unpro- 
ductive and inadequate, 
the unification of-all forces under 
one organization would make pos- 
sible greater and, above all, more 
lasting achievements. 


The Labor Struqgle 


To be sure, the trade union fed- 
erations at first left much to 
desired. Responsible for this were 


| their weakness and the discussions 


raged about the question of 
Nevertheless, 


that 
organization forms. 


| ‘ ri ° 
quaint themselves with the history 


of the innumerable difficult, bitter 
struggles which the trade unions 
have waged against employers ever 
came into being. How 
are we to characterize the 
many strikes, the countless wage 
movements, lockouts, struggles 
against blacklists and other puni- 
tive measures, the collective bar- 
gaining battles, the constant fight 
against employers and the powers 
of government for freedom of 
movement for the working 
the trade unions? 
distinetly revolutionary 
and meaning! 


else 


this was 
substance 
Some may perhaps shrug their 
shoulders while underestimating 


ithe resulting achievements. But 
there is hardly a labor organiza- 


tion that cannot point to incontro- 
vertible evidence of effort that has 
resulted in higher wages, shorter 
hours, 
lation improvement of sani- 


Nevertheless, there 


and 


and that | 


be | 


circles nowadays P | they continued to develop rapidly 
necessity of a “new, revolution- | into fighting instruments. Those 
ary labor policy.” The old is fin-| yadieal supermen who guided by 
ished and moribund, we are told | emotion are inclined to sneer at| 
-—counter-revolutionary. \this characterization should ac- 


| perience 


the “ultimate aim” that they can- 
not perceive the day to day achieve- 


goal. Yes, even the most ridiculed 
mutual aid services established by 
the trade unions were revolution- 
ary in their effects insofar as they 
mitigated misery, 


| among 


ments if the trade unions as the 
essential prerequisites for the at- 
tainment of the final goal. 
: 
The Critics 

The very smallest successes in| 
these difficult struggles are to be 
regarded as of revolutionary sig- 
nificance, successes that bring us 
nearer, step by step, to the final 


strengthened the | 


fighting capacity of the workers, 
increased the numbers of those} 


participating in the battle, en- 
hanced the resistance power of the 
trade unions, and facilitated the 
chances of victory. 

Yet, despite this wealth of ex- 
there have always been 
critics in the ranks of labor who 
assailed the policies of the trade 
unions, policies which have repeater 


edly shown themselves justified in | 


practice, and which remain always 
in process of development. It is 
significant, however, that the cri- 


| tics have never been able to strike 


class | 


All} : ig 
| the generative elements of discon- 


advancement of social legis- | 


are some who refuse to admit this. | 


They are concerned so much with 


permanent root, not even today, de- 
spite the facet that conditions for 
criticism have never been more 
favorable. 

Never before have economic con- 
ditions been more pregant with 


tent. The NIRA undertook to pro- 
vide the workers of America with 
unrestrained freedom of action on 
the economic field, but strikes con- 


|} tried methods 


neweomers in the 
movement, who have not yet per- 
ceived the complexity of the social, 
political and economie mainsprings 
at work within our social structure. 

A sudden, forcible transition 
from capitalism to Socialism is a 
utcpian conception. Any such tran- 
sition would entail grave injury to 
the social interest. The socializa- 
tion of our economic and cultural 
life is possible only step by step. 
Those who assail the “erroneous” 
policies of the trade unions and 
demand the radicalization of trade 


union methods fail to realize this | 


fact, 
between the immediately realizable 
and unrealizable. 

It is this that leads some to sub- 
stitute blind passion for 
movement. Hence, the efforts of 
neophytes and visionaries to make 
the movement serve the political 
purposes of the Communists. Hence, 
their efforts to undermine the old 
and tried policies of the trade 
unions, to which the organized la- 
bor movement owes its 
great influence and power, and to 
substitute planlessness, unbridled 
adventurism and boundless passion 
for measured reason. 

Only by following the old and 
of struggle, by 
adapting them to the wider scope 


| of movement and action made pos- 


tinue to grow in number, neces- 
sitated by the need of improving 
the fixed but miserable minimum 
wage scales. The NIRA failed also | 
to bring about what some had 
dreamed it would make _ possible, 
;/namely an immediate transition 


‘spread dissatisfaction, 


from the capitalist state to a So- 
cialist society. Hence the wide- 
particularly 


sible by political liberty and new- 
ly acquired economic rights can 
the movement be advanced. It was 
the application of these very pol- 
icies that made possible the devel- 


opment and power of the trade 
unions through decades of struggle 


and lifted the workers from a con- 


dition of helots to a mighty and 
influential factor in our economic 
life, 


Heroes of the Phrase 
The secret of this success lies in 
the fact that there was system and 
method in the manner in 
the trade unions pursued 


struggle. 


or to perceive the difference | 


| % Cc S®24oe re e2c © Ps | 
Labor’s ritics riticize 
Trade Union Organ Has Some Pointed Thing to Say to Neophytes and Swivel ChairRevolutionists 


labor | ence accumulated by the old trade 


union fighters stood the masses in 
good stead and made _ possible 
planned, ever greater and more 
enduring achievements. 

And these policies we are now 
asked to abandon! Woe to the 
workers of America if they give 
ear to the heroes of the phrase 
who today so diligently seek to 
catch the limelight. To be sure, it 
is possible to achieve some passing 
successes even under a lack of 
plan and system. But this holds 
out no hope of any enduring prog- 
ress. Only planned, constructive 
work, free of all rhetorical. admix- 
ture, only clear-cut, purposeful 


| trade union activity, founded upon 


planned | 


present | 


| ment, however, 


land struggle! 


- » | new conquests. 
which | pies 


their | 
The rich store of experi- | 


the democratic principle, carries 
with it the assurance of permanent 
success. 

3e on guard against those who 
seek to teach you “new” tactics! 
More than 6,000,000 American 
workers are today conibined in 
trade unions, the trade unions of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the railway brotherhoods. 
These unions have a great respon- 
sibility. To avert defeats and loss 
of ground already gained they 
must proceed in considered, 
thoughtful measure to their aims. 

To the newcomers in the move- 
we must say: study 
what the trade unions have accom- 
plished through decades of effort 
Try to acquire a 
clear understanding of what all 
this means, and substitute united 
action, firm conviction and the con- 
sidered deed, possible only through 


unity, for uncontrolled emotion 


and ill-considered acts. Only thus 
will the old revolutionary spirit 
which always guided the labor 


movement continue to lead us to 
Only in this man- 
ner can we guard against defeats 
and disappointments! 


Saturday, Aprit 13th, 1935) 


Back of Calif. 


Conviction 


SACRAMENTO, Cal.—A juror’s 
sworn affidavit that an_ illegal 
“horse trade” in the jury room 
brought about the verdict convict- 
ing eight out of fourteen union or- 
ganizers on criminal syndicalism 
charges, will be an argument for a 
new trial by defense attorneys ap- 
pearing before the trial Judge, Dal 
M. Lemmon, in the Superior Court 

The affidavit specifically im- 
peaches the guilty verdict in the 
case of two of those cénvicted, 
Norman Mini and Caroline Decker, 
and is held by competent attor- 
neys here to invalidate all the pro- 
ceedings of the jury as coming un- 
der the head of improper methods 
of arriving at verdicts. 

The affidavit is signed by How- 
ard S. McIntire who, together with 
three other jurors held out for 66 
hours and 118 ballots after an 
eighteen-week trial which received 
international attention. McIntire 
is an accountant who worked 27 
years in the State Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office and is a Past Master 
ot the local Masonic lodges. 

McIntire’s affidavit was given 
voluntarily to the defense in order, 
he stated, “to get a new trial for 
innocent people.” Immediately 
after the verdict he sought out At- 
torney Albert Goldman of the Non- 
Partisan Labor Defense, which is 
defending Norman Mini. McIntire 
shed tears of regret for having, as 
he termed it, “surrendered.” Next 
day he met Jack Warnick, acquitted 
defendant, and Norman Mini’s 
father and Herbert Solow of the 
Non-Partisan Labor Defense, to 
whom he told the same story. Two 
days after the verdict McIntire 
sought out Solow and Warnick, 
declared he wished to undo his ac- 
tion, and swore out the statement 
which he gave to attorney Gold- 
man, 

Later.—Eight of the defendants 
were given prison sentences of one 
to fourteen years each after a mo- 
tion for a new trial was denied. 
stay of execution of the sentence 
has been granted. 








‘Liberal’ Sheets Join Bosses 
In ‘Crackdown’ on Unions 





(Continued from Page One) 
tween employers, 
“liberal” newspapers and 
writers began. 

A week ago Friday, Communists 
{ the curb in front of Ohr- 
b@ch’s store picketing the A. F. 
of\ L. pickets, shouting: “There is 
no strike at Ohrbach’s: Ohrbach’s 
has settled with the union.” 

A day later the New York 
an alleged “liberal” paper 


Communists and 
‘radical” 





Post, 
that 


loudly professes ‘ts friendliness to 
labor, carried an editorial vehe- | 
mently denouncing the union for 


its picketing, which in an enlarged 
form now appears in Ohrbach’s 
window. Five days after that the 
Post and the New York World« 
Telegram, another “liberal” paper, 


began their crack-down campaign 
against the two locals. The two 
“liberal” papers were joined in the 
campaign by Hearst’s Evening 
Journal and by the Daily Worker. 

The stories in the three papers 
give every evidence of collusion, 


as will be pointed out. From the 
first day they began to appear 
there was a curious parallel among 
them; on Thursday all three papers 
denounced the unions for one 
alleged crime; on Friday the three 
papers moved on to another ter- 
rain; on Saturday all three dis- 
covered something else, as they did 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. Such things are not 
coincidences. 
Inspired Stories 
There is reason to believe that 
the stories were inspired by what 
in newspaperdom is known as 
the “front office.” It is reported 
that the cracking-down began 
when the Retail Clothing Sales- 
men’s Union, Local 717, called a | 
strike on John David, a large 
chain of men’s clothing stores, 
and that the David stores and 
the management of Ohrbach’s, | 
large advertisers both, ordered 
the New York dailies to start the 
campaign to wipe out the two 
salesmen’s unions. Later, it is | 
reported, they were joined by 
the powerful Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation, an organization of the 
big department stores. At least, 


80 it is believed in well informed 
quarters. 
It is interesting to note that | 


both “liberal” papers have carried 
signed stories from the beginning | 
of the campaign, the World-Tele- 
gram, a Scripps-Howard paper, 
having its stories signed by Fred- 
erick E. Woltman, the Post by 
Edward Levinson. Woltman is said 
to be a Trotskyite, while Levinson 


has been a prominent member of 
the so-called “militant” caucus of 
the local Socialist Party. Charges 
have been brought against Levin- 
son in Local New York for “con- 
duct unbecoming | a Socialist.” 
Collusion—or What? 
Everything in the whole seri 
of articles points to mutual prepa- 
ration and collusion. Everything 
in the articles points to the con- 


clusion that the writers were not 
interested in finding the union's 
answers to charges made against 
them by their enemies. 

For example, the Levinson ar 
ticles repeatedly referred to the 


“fact” that Hyman Nemser, coun- 


| cess has been striking. 
| variations, 


| that signed 


of the unions have granted a closed 
union shop, with union conditions 
of sanitation, wash rooms, rest 
periods, ete. 

Local 107, covering cloak, suit 
and dress stores, mainly women’s 
apparel, won for its women and} 
| girl members a minimum wage of 
$20 a week, plus commissions. 
The former non-union wage was 
$12 to $15 a week. 

The men have ‘von a minimum 
wage of $: $27.50 per week, 
plus commissions. Formerly the 
men earned only commissions of 
5%, or $25 to $30 a week. 








sel for both locals and manager 
of Local 717, was expelled from 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers for “racketeering.” It is a fact 
that Nemser was expelled. It is 
not true that tne charge was 
racketeering, as iny reporter 
seeking the truth could have found 
out by making a telephone call. 
The charge against Nemser was 
organizing dual union. 

Ancther example: On Thursday 
both Levinson and Woltman as’ 
well as the Evening Journal dis- 
covered that Nat Levine, business 
manager of Local 107, had_ pro- 
posed to an employer named 
Goodovitch that he cut wages $10 
a week in order that a union cam- 
paign of.organization might result | 
in restoration of the wage cut, to 
the credit of the union. All three 
writers failed to mention that 
that was the allegation of Goodo- 
vitch in an application for an in- 
junction, that the union denied the 
statement in a counter-allegation, 
and that Supreme Court Justice 
William T. Collins, with both affi- | 


davits before him, promptly 

nied the application. The story is 
told in the papers as though the 
reporters had dug up the facts 
simultaneously; internal evidence 
indicates that the employer’s affi- 
davits were shown to them at the 


same time and without questioning 
the union as to their correctness 
they both printed the allegation. 

The two unions have been or- 
ganizing the underpaid and over- 
worked retail salespeople in New 
York for several years. Their sue 
With some 
here are the union con- 
ditions that have been won: 

Big Gains Won 

and chains of stores 

up with one or another 


All 


stores 





In addition to substantially in- 
creased wages and decent shop 
conditions the union has won for 
the clerks a working week of 48 








hours, plus a guarantee of ten 
months employment each year— 
something hitherto unheard of in 
the trade—and one weck’'s vaca- 
tien each year with full way. 

Hours used to | un- 
limited; 66 to 72 were not unusual 
and in rush times sometime } 

erks had to work 00 ? i | 
wee k. | 

Local 717, the retail 
of men’s clothing, ( \ al 
minimum of $36 a week, p Y } 

sions. Wages under 
nditions were $20 to $25. Th 
urs are now fixed at 48 pe: 
compared to 66 to 70 in ordinary 
times and 90 in rush peri In 
addition there are sanitary condi- 
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A Mass Demonstration of Striking Workers 














tions and the ten months’ guaran- 
tee and one week’s vacation that 
go with full union recognition. 

The union dues are $4 a month, 
means high as compared to 
and required to build 
funds to carry 
campaigns and to 
strikers and 
very printers 

apers who 
on the * the “radical” 
porters deploring the “high” 
the »mselves pay dues to their 
of about $20 a month. 


Gains Won by Hard Fighting 


by 


by 
other 
the 
the 
take 
ployed. 
‘liberal’ 


no 
unions, 
necessary on 
organizing 

care 
The 


news 


of 
on the 
type 
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set 
tories 

dues 
union 








These gains were won 
fighting. Strikes have been called 
in every part of the city, pickets 
have been assaulted and often ar- 
rested. Injunctions have been s« 
cured and legal battles have been 
waged. In many cases the battles 
have not been pretty fights, with 
charges and counter-charge of 
violence. 

The unior have pre 
ferred to deal with of re- 
tail stor or with organizatio: 
of retailers, for agreements with 
large organization have’ been 
easier to gain and easier to en 
force than with | 1 
tor ih ! i ‘ 
practice, a practice Une 
vrite n the “lib rT ( 
make “to appear ma 
practice, for bot m { 
vethet with t He: wl r) 
discovered in tin ( é Frid 
papers that e unions were er 
za d r rg pa T l ! 

The iriou paralie petweel 
the ! hr ! 
pul n buildi ar 

d ‘ r | t ) 
posed 5 engapea 1 «a l 
material ndependent] f i 
other ow! y the following 
analys of only a part of four 
day’s stories: 
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hard | 




















Thursday, April 4 

World - Telegram (Woltman): 
Unions force merchants to sign up 
clerks for dues. Story of Goodo- 
vitch (mentioned above). “High” 
dues. Clerks not consulted on 
strikes. Union’s by-laws can’t be 
found. 

Post (Levinson): Unions de- 
mand pay rises just to cover dues | 
Clerk not consulted in cal ing 
strikes. Union’s by-laws can’t be 
found. Goodovitch story. 

Journal (unsigned): “Dues col- 
lecting racket rather than an 
honest attempt to he Ip he . 
worker,” one store owner (un- 
named) said. Stril called with | 
out consulting clerks. Goodovitch | 
story. 

Friday, April 3 nite 

World - Telegram (Wot tm: 
Ladies’ shops forced to, join a ~- | di 
ciation by union. Picketing ha 
“worked havoc” with business of 
stores, 

Post (Levinson): Union organ- 
izes store employers, too. Union 
ie irily interested in collecting 
$1 du (This is the usual anti- 
ur ton sl nder of all labor-haters. ) 

Journal: Merchants charge th 
pickets ruin trade unless shops join 
apparel group. : 

Saturday, April 6 

World Telegram (Woltman): 
Allegations of stench-bomb vi 
ence tores ruined by pickets; 
pickets are outsiders. | 

Post (Levinson): Allegation {| 
tench-bomb violence; tore re 

lil I pl c ke ts. 

Jour legation f viol 

“Mo nday, April 7 
pam report that P 
Gree Sil tigating « 
n tne cals witl \ 
voking charters. | 

These fact re uf 
prove t t ne camp 

ll ns t V¢ 
t h gy ga t ! n 

ted from one yurce, that 
no mere coincidence that three} 
newspapers began at exactly the 
ame moment to assail organiza- 








tions of labor with identical ma- 
terial, 

It is significant that no such 
campaign . of | misrepresentation, 
prejudice and plain lying was ever 
started against the Communist-led 
Office Workers’ Union. In faet, it 
was quite the proper thing for 
literateurs to desert their pent- 
ou cocktail parties and “new 
theatre” aetors to desert their 

idiences to “picket”—while news- 
eel cameras ground out pictures 

ate) be shown at various Com- 

munist movie houses. During that 
picketing the two A. F. of L. 
unions kept their hands of?. 

But with the mfth-ballyhooed 
Ohrbach ettlement” they began 

anization for real union con- 
tions. And then the cracking- 
down began. 

Here is what the Daily Worker 
reports the Communist-led strike 
won for the Ohrbach people: No 
union recognition; no wage in- 
crease One additional toilet and 
five additional minutes’ rest period 
each day. That was all. 

Last week Local 717 announced 
t would begin work to organize 
R. H. Maey’s store. The crack- 
lown began promptly thereafter. 

It is interesting that the “‘lib- 
eral” Post carried one of its 
“friends-of-labor” articles in the 
same issue that carried a large 
advertisement of the National 
Biscuit Company in which it is 
stated that conditions in the 
Uneeda bakeries—against which 
there has been a strike for some 

weeks—are excellent. 

rhe United Front: 

“Liberal” papers, Communists, 

D Worker, exploiting em- 

» “radi riters all 

ng’ pona 1de€ trade unions 
eking to gain decent living con- 


for peculiarly sweated 





nd exploited group. of workers. 


U.H.T. Welcomes Inquiry 
Into Retail Clerks’ Unions 





The United Hebrew Trades, with 
which the two locals of the Retail 
Clerks’ International, Nos. 107 and 
and 717, are affiliated, unanimously 


voted at its lazt executive meeting 
to ccoperate with the A. F. of L. 
in its investigation of charges 
against the locals made in various 
capitalist newspapers, and at the 
same time urged the working 
masses of New York to support 
the struggle of the retail’ clerks 
for union conditions while with- 
holding condemnation of the offi- | 
cials of the unions pending the 
conclusion of the investigation. 

The statement of the U.H.T., 
signed by Secretary Morris C. 
Feinstone, follows: 

“At the last meeting of the} 
Executive Board of the U.H.T., 
committee appeared from Locals | 


and declared that be- 
strike activities sev- 
eral of the local capitalist 
papers started a terrific attack 
upon the unions and their leaders. 
“As those attacks have hampered 
the work of the unions and threw 
slanderous suspicions upon the 
leaders of the two unions, they 
sent a telegram to _ President 
William Green of the A. F. of L. 
demanding an _ investigation of 
their activities, and they are ready 
to withdraw themselves if the 
vestigation should find against 
them. 
“President 
unions that 
Retail Clerks’ 
duct such an 
two locals. 
“The committee also demanded 
that the U.H.T. make its own in- 
vestigation. The United 
Trades decided to assist the in- 
vestigation of the A. F. of L. and 
of the Retail Clerks’ International 
in every way possible. In the 
meantime during the 
the U.H.T. 
in of 
pas 
“The I 
both 


717 
their 


107 and 
cause of 


Green informed the 
he has ordered the 
International to con- 
investigation of the 


all their battles, as in the 


uae ks 


locals 


that 
every 


recognizes 
entitled to 


Woodsworth at Buffalo 
May Day Celebration 


are 





BUFFALO. — Eight organiza- 


tions will cooperate in the celebra- | 


tion of May Day this year—the 
Socialist Party, Proletarian Party 
of Buffalo, Young Poale-Zionist 


Association, 
Workmen’s 
of the 


League, Labor-Zionist 
City Committee of 
Circle, and three 
Workmen’s Circle, 

A mass meeting 


the 


branches 





Orioles Hall, 558 Genesee St., at 
which the drive for the 30-hour 
week will be emphasized. 

The principal speaker will be 
J. S. Woodsworth, M.P., Chairman 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation of Canada. The Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Buffalo has 
been invited to send a speaker, and 
there will be an _ anti-fascist 
speaker on the program. 


Norman Heppel is secretary of 
the arrangements committee which 
s meeting at party headquarters | 
every- Thursday evening. | 


news- | 


| lander 
in- | 





| 


Hebrew | 


possible aid from the working class 
movement until they are cleared 
by the investigation conducted by 
the A. F. of L. 

The U.H.T. calls upon the masses 
of sympathizers and friends of the 
labor movement to aid them in 
their struggle and to draw a line 
between the accusations against 
the officials and the hundreds of 
members of the unions. The U.H.T. 
asks the public to withhold their 
verdict against the members of 
both unions until the official in- 
vestigation by the labor movement 
publishes its findings.” 


Pay No Attention 








(From the Wisconsin Leader) 
Cr R Communist friends seem to 
have launched another pro- 
gram of misrepresentatioh through- 


out the state. Several Socialist 
branches have been approached 
lately with “united front” propo- 


sitions. 

The story has been spread that 
the Rhinelander branch of the So- 
cialist’ Party was ready to accept 
this offer. 

Such is not the truth. The Rhine- 
Socialists told the Commu- 
nists that IF they thought such a 
proposition would advance the in- 
terests of the workers they would 
go for it in a minute, but turned 
down the offer. 

In taking this position the 
Rhinelander branch is simply fol- 
lowing out the line laid down by 
the national and state committees 
of the party. 

Bitter experience has shown us 
all too often that Communists are 
interested in the united front only 


| as a disruptive maneuver. 


investigation | 
will support both locals | 


is to be held in| 


Hence the ruling of the national 
and state committees that there is 
to be no united front between So- 
cialists and Communists. 

Pay no attention to their propo- 

itions! 





You Pay Your 
Money and You 
Take Your Choice 


The death of Adolph S. Ochs, 
owner of the New York Times, 
has invoked comment through- 
out the world. Two statements 
that appeared on Wednesday, 
one in the Daily Worker and the 
other in the New York Times, 
are illuminating. 





From the Communist organ: 
“Like Hearst, Ochs was a bitter 
enemy of the Soviet Union, the 


Workers’ Fatherland.” 

From the New York Times: 
Special cable from Moscow: 
“Karl Radek, famous Soviet 


journalist and member of the 
editorial board of the Investia, 
the government newspaper, said 
today that the death of Adolph 
- Ochs was a ‘blow to all jour- 
alta no matter from what 
point of view they wrote.” 
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General Membership Meeting of 
Local New York, Friday, April 19th 


7 City Executive Committee of Local New York of 
the Socialist Party on Wednesday night decided to 
hold a meeting of party members in the Rand School 
Auditorium, 7 East | 5th Street, Manhattan, Friday, April 
19th, at 8.30 p. m. Only party members will be ad- 
mitted and members must show their membership cards 
at the door. 

sa, The meeting is called to discuss party problems and 
issues in New York. Speakers will be chosen to lead the 
discussion and there will be discussion from the floor. 


A. F, of L. to Work | SPY BREAKS DOWN 
With Workers’ Alliance FACING SOCIALISTS 
On Present Wage Scales IN AUSTRIAN TRIAL 


Plans for cooperation between VIENNA.—The clerical fascist 
the American Federation of Labor} government has received a shock 
and the Workers’ Alliance of Amer-| in its prosecution of 21 leaders of 
ica were announced as “on the}the Socialist Defense Corps for 
way” by David Lasser, chairman] their part in the fight against fas- 
of the Workers’ Alliance, following | cism a year ago last February. The 
conference last week at Washing-| Socialists are charged with high 
ton with. William Green, President] treason and the prosecution relied 
of the A. F. of L. mainly on the police spy, Korbel, 

In.an interview, at which Frank} who was arrested a few davs be- 
Trager, chairman of the People’s} fore the fighting, together with the 
Unemployment League of Mary-| goceysed. 
land, a member of the national When galled upon to testify 
executive board of the Workers against thé Socialist leaders, Kor- 
Alliance, also took part, the ques-|16) turned pale and stammered in 
tion of wages, hours of labor and 
conditions of employment on pub- 
lic works and public relief projects 
was discussed, and methods by 








the presence of the men he had 
betrayed. He said it was not true 
there had been any question of 
revolution, but plans for armed re- 








Political Propaganda in N 


By the 





Ass’n.| cireulars within any park or park- 
— | street. 

N New York City, persons dis- The conduct of these policemen 

tributing political literature are| must not be permitted to go un- 
often harrassed, jinterferred with! challenged since civil liberties and 
and annoyed by policemen. The! constitutional guarantees would 
police warn distributors that hand-| come to depend upon the whim 
ing out handbills, leaflets, etc., con-| and caprice of the antagonistic 
stitutes a violation of law. Fre-; patrolman. 
quently, arrests made or summon- “They (the police) seem to 
ses issued. »imagine that because they are po- 

Generally, the conduct of the po-/ lice officials they are free from 
ice in interfering with well de- all constitutional restraint. % 
fined civil rights is based upon, “... the limitations which restrain 
Chapter 22, Section 15, of the, the action of kings and governors 


Socialist Lawyers’ 





Lawyers Explain Rights of Citizens in 


ew York City 


are but ropes of sand to a New} 


York policeman.” Fairmont Ath- 
letie Club vs. Bingham, 
419. 

The courts, the legislature and 
the Constitution of the State of 
New York have established the 
vight of persons to distribute po- 
litical literature. An _ occasional 
arrest may be made, but a convic- 
tion will never be sustained by our 
higher courts. 
weapon for deucation, agitation 
and propaganda undaunted by il- 
legal police action. 





Ordinances of the City of New 
York which provides that 
son shall throw, cast of distribute 
public 


or upon any street or 


‘no ve MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS 
any handbill, eireular . ... in ARRANGED IN BIG CITIES 





plate. i ".6.7 

The Appellate Court considering Socialists of the United States 
this ordinance in the case of Peo- have been requested by the party’s 
ple. vs. Johnson, et al., 117 Misc.; national committee to center their 
133, 191 N. Y. Supp. 750, held that} May Day demonstrations around 


it applics to commercial literature | agitation for the 30-hour week, 
only and not literature of a polit-| with no reduction in pay. 

ical nature. In the language of May Day itself was originated 
court: in 1886 by the American Federa- 


“. . . the defendants were well) tion of Labor, who called demon- 
within their rights in distributing! strations for that day for the 8- 
the circulars in question. hour day. 

hold that the ordinance in question 
was never 


‘ Cooperation of Socialists and 
intended to prevent the | trade unionists has been previously 








L. groups to ask their participa- 
tion. 

MILWAUKEE.—tThe local Trades 
Council has unanimously accepted 
an invitation from the Socialist 
Party to take part in a joint May 
Day rally. The Workers’ Commit- 
tee will also participate. 

KANSAS CITY, Kans.—The lo- 
cal May Day rally will be joined 
by about twenty-five trade union 
locals. 

ROCHESTER, N. 
delegates, representing the Work- 


Y.—Fifty-five 






































61 Misc. | 


Use this effective | 
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| ATTENTION, CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 
WOMEN’S CLUB 


April 6th, 17th, 18th 
187 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 
2 to 10:30 P. M. 

talkie with English titles 
Write to The New 


Leader about blocks 
of cut role tickets. 


| asasasasese 








| 





Soviet epic 


“CHAPAYEV” 


Labor Drama Festival 
The Department of Plays id and for Workers 


Social Philosophy presented jointly by Rebel Arts - Young 




















° ( e ‘Lean rue - Brookweed Laber Cele 
} of Cooper Union le Players International Ladies’ 
| Garment Workers’ Dramatic Groups 


| (Formerly People’s Institute) 
} IN THE GREAT HALL 


“THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
SW. 12 St..2 Cc: 
| 8th Street and Astor Place ’ Y 


RESEARCH. 


\ different progra ich perform. 


At 8 o'clock Admission free 
. Saturday, April 29, 8:30 p.m. 
| Friday, April 12th— Sunday, April 21, 2:30 P- m. & 5:38 p.m. 
| EVERETT DEAN MARTIN Vickets! ‘Phree. show ngle shows 
. tes reserved os shows 75e. 
“Do Americans Want Com- Rand School Bookshop (7 E. 15th St) 
munism?”’ — 





‘Prafescoe HousTON Peterson | INGERSOLL FORUM 
| “Historical Theory: The Modes SUNDAYS & P.M.—Admission 25 cents 
Of Revival.” PYTHIAN TEMPLE, 135 W. 70th Street 


ey pe a April 14th— 


Tuesday, April 16th— . 
NATHANIEL PEFFER “The Marxian Approach 


“Education and the Changing To Sex” 
Civilization.”’ 








Questions and Discussion 








live Faleon ip. Branch Executive 


Arkansas Tightens |‘. hitter wilt meet “at, headquapters 











































































at CORNER MEN'S SHOP 


Bay Parkway, Cor. 67th Street 


STAGG (2.3842 cent cut in pay and if that is jus- 
textile workers then 
tecovery Board to ex- 


ré) 





tice for the 
243- om nest 84th ST we ask the 





f faith somewhere. 


“This speculative discussion of a 

















6th A.D. 167 Tompkins Ave 
Tl ESDAY. 


whi i rds mi b : : : awf istributi anythi ° a ° . hs ‘ ; > 
hich Union standard ight be sistance, if they had existed, had|Jawful distribution of anything reported from Cleveland and Phila-| men’s Circle, the Unemployment ‘“ 9 ¢ tt u lia ening BF 0, Plans 
maintained in the new works pro- , F ether than commercial and _ busi- : ae 7 4 : , Cire edition AW | bo the May Ist demonstration will be 
always been coupled with the pro- |“ : delphia. Aditional reports: League, the Central Trades and Local trade union, fraternal 
gram. viso that this was only to be of-| ess matter. It would be a dan- CAMDEN. N. J Six trade! Labo ‘Cuan aed 4) Social; t Sees |: 1@ social organisations wil Malian 
Bok > § : f j ; > LN, N. ° Sb abor ¢ anc 2 Socialis > 1K ke T di ss S regaré ( 
At the conclusion, Mr. Green an-) 124 against a government that|erous and un-American thing to! unions, all local organizations of| Party met here Frid ; be taal RE FES OUR, Atke—The ered ts ie Norte of the detafled activites 
‘ ‘ ‘ . C fj ‘ ° % P ! > @ a s F: or ‘idav eo" . inte re 50 it t lec ci 
nounced that he would send a let- violated the Constitution sustain an interpretation of a city] 4 mnlowad 4 ha. Santaiis . irs Tl es ansas House has passed a bi!!} uur branch if the last year will 
ter to all central labor bodies and ated the Cons on. P ad ne ..-| the unemployed and the Socialist! plans for May Day activities here. | ,. ee . ‘ Fos it nd comrades 
so He retracted his previous decl: ordinance which would prohibit Danko ate iain . Nelggxe pts ; A s ; to prescribe punishment for cir- 
state federations.of labor of - the e retracted his previous decla- Sic , ; .| Party, are joining in this year’s| A special meeting of the Central . RS gi | Fe oo” by af lor prel 
ye F. of L er he laa rations about the guilt of the indi- the free distribution by a body of South Jersey May Day demonstra-| Trades and Labor Council will be culating seditious literature” by a “BRONX 
2 Pe Ke hee 9 sa < ae hoa viduals accused and asserted he| citizens of a pamphlet setting forth tions. A committee has been ap-| held Thur day to guide the 30-hour vote of 63 to 22. The measure, if Lower 6th A.D. 1 T ting Tues- 
operation wi e units o 1e , : ; 7 ‘ “ ae. as L oe i $day} g > the »V- accepted by the state Senate, will] “dy. April 16, at 1638 ‘Last 172nd Street. 
Workers’ Alliance on the above | Could not say whether or not they their views a pointed to contact other A. F. of! week demonstration. accepted y pes ager abate z KINGS 
stions. Credentials dil be-s nt | had attended the January confer- To hold otherwise would be con- prevent the circulation of papers.) pisinush Cultural Center held its 
QUES CORE: | VIERCR MAAS WIL DQ :SE shicl i foy | trary to Article 1, Section 8, of cartoons or printed matter de-} housewarming banquet_on April 6 at 
by the Workers’ Alliance to its lo-]@™¢e at which the methods for ei i719 Ave. P. About 125 attended, The 
y . li : we as +_| the Constitution of the State of signed to attack the government.| ! ave. , tao attended. 
cal groups as an identification to dealing with an anticipated at-} ‘" : : - = ai Alec nc nt | lucationa!l ¢ whieh wn, 
the A. F, of L. bodies tempt by. the Heimwehr to over-| Ne“ ape bgt aie a SAN AN I ONIO BOS SSES n iti non pk : ; ! ad i ‘ wa Puesd Y evening educational program, 
ae ad ° . 5 - “Every citize VAY ‘eely sneak co ons among tené S i as cape ved PEF mae te : ake 
This conference follows the send- | throw the republic were discussed. mye git ype ; Lag sapien FE peak, X “ pti a bes Craw for Ln of Pon ff ii yo te a Pos 
<f ° ‘ite Ss 1is se nts er Arkansas, raw “( on th using Situat On ‘il 23, 
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and conditions of employment upon | loss of memory. Efforts by the ae ass ‘ : ss of “ee tolerable working conditions at th The specific demands of the] Union. members of which have Women’s Unit Midwe oa Brighton Br., 
publie works and public relief | judge and the State’s attorney to] ‘ ene Napig ono secs ag 1..| Finck Cigar Co. union are: Recognition of the}been recently involved in several | t¢yi"®, Cr 1719 \ P ei ed 
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projects.” hold him to his former voluminou is ' sexist ie atin ae, This strike is an aftermath of] union, reduction of the bad cigar | disturbances | nese T nducting a 
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Ph. Workers Alliance is a na- | accusations were of no avail. Caves j gfe 4 ad sub-| 2 More or jes pontaneous strike} penalty, and reinstatement of] The bill provides for punishment Bee I Waste as 
lOnel Bses-O! Unemplayed and re ee lee oe ee Cee ae rainst tilat iditio! Ay-| workers discharged fo nitions 3 Pan, anponwieine eeaceel 18 dd Sol n is con- 
lief workers witl . 450,000 | Merce Building, Milwaukee, Wis.,] division 2 of Section 722 of the ee eee oe | Workers discharged for union ac-j for encouraging “any person to] it ' wy pro 
IVKE 1 some ou, | ‘ Pi ig Ad i . Pani | 2 : , gust 1985, when the union was or-| tivity. Thas all-girl union is han-| commit an overt act with a view | eon l 1:30, The 
members in 26 states. Its national | #! d the national secretary 1s Paul] Penal Law, to wit: “Acts in such ?*°* é : A > ‘ . Bre ; : , | ul : a : pire 
sete . 26 s " . national | Rasmussen annoy, disturb, inter-| S@nized. At that time there was | dicapped by lack of money, but|of bringing the government int ts ee iright i ea i tion was 
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NE would search Baedeker’s 
Germany for the road te 
Chicago. And—just possibly—it 
f}may be useful to seek the road 





to power in the United States 





Twilight of the United Front in France 


AST week The New Leader published an illuminating article from 
Paris by Dr. Judith Greenfeld on the united front in France, This 
week we have received additional] information from Victor Schiff, cor- 
respondent of the Newer Vorwarts in Paris, confirming her picture of. 
the situation, coupled with the news that the united front is on the 


rocks. 


“Those who witnessed the honeymoon of the united front between 
the Socialists and Communists in France in the summer of last year,” 
writes Comrade Schiff, “really believed that a new era had dawned 
I myself had shared this hope.” 

“But now,” says Comrade Schiff, “it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parént that the honeymoon the two parties had spent in a state of 


for the European labor movement. 


free love is definitely over.” 


“Just as the union was about to be sealed by a regular marriage 
it became clear in the discussion on the question that both parties held 
the cor- 
“They still continue to meet, but they have already 
hegun to fight, and increasing bitterness is being evinced on both sides.” 
summer some Socialist leaders had 
actually believed that amalgamation of the two parties was but a 
To be sure, the trade 
union question presented some difficulties, but it was confidently ex- 
pected that in the interest of unity the Communists would dissolve 
their dual unions, and thus eliminate what was considered the final 


quite different views on some fundamental problems of life,” 
respondent adds. 


He goes on to narrate how last 


cuestion of a few weeks or months, at the most. 


obstacle. 
More recently, 
had no such intention. 


unions were broken off. 


with respect to the possibility of amalgamation with the Communists, 


the Communists continue their separate party activities with redoubled 
energy, particularly their efforts to propagandize the membership of 


the Socialist Prty. 
“The Communist leders,” 


the Socialists upon the masses.” 


As a consequence, the opposition to the united front-among Social- 
ist leaders, which heretofore had been confined to Frossard and Grum- 


bach, “has grown immensely.” 


As Comrade Schiff puts it, what the Communists now seek is to 
bring about the secession of the Svucialist Party from the Labor and 


Socialist International, in order the more easily to split the party. 


The Socialists are now seeking a favorable opportunity to break 
off all further negotiations with the Communists, Comrade Schiff in- 
An important deterring factor are the communal! elections 
The Socialists fear that 
a definite break with the Communists at this time wil] hurt their 
chances, insofar as the Communists wil] return to their old policy 


forms us. 
to be held in May throughout the country. 


of fighting the Socialists in the elections and thus promoting the vic- 
tory of capitalist candidates. 

“Should the break with the Communists come, as latest develop- 
ments indicate,” writes Comrade Schiff, “it is to be expected that at 


least a part of the Socialist left wing, particularly in Paris, will place 


unity with the Communists above loyalty to their own party.” 

Comrade Schiff concludes that in the opinion of many Socialists 
the united front experiment has served merely to help the tascist 
propaganda while carrying confusion into the ranks of the democratic 
elements in the political life of France. 

“Whatever the end of the song may be,” he says, “if it should lead 
to a split in the Socialist ranks the Communists will have achieved the 
purpose of ‘their efforts.” 


e - 
The United Front in Germany 

N the light of the experience presented by the united front in France 

and of their own experience with the Communists before the ad- 
vent of Hitler and since, it is not surprising that the German Social- 
ists have flatly turned down the proposals of the Communists for 2 
repetition of the French misalliance. The time when the Communists 
in Germany should have cooperated with the Socialists was when 
Hitler was fighting for power. Instead, they had cooperated in every 
way with the fascists—in the Reichstag, in the provincial diets, in 
the unions, in the streets. This they did on the principle that the road 
to Communism in Germany lay through the destruction of the repub- 
lie, the Social Democracy and the trade unions. To this principle they 
continue to cling. Those who read the correspondence of Hans Rhein- 
linder in last week’s New Leader will perceive another reason why 
the Socialists consider a united front with the Communists a liability 
rather than an asset. 


The Revival of the German Social Democracy 


OMMUNISTS and parlor Bolsheviks everywhere have sought assid- 

uously to spread the impression that the German Social Democ- 
vacy is dead, and that only the Communists and their allies were ton- 
ducting any serious work against the Hitler regime. We have before 
us a flat denial of this falsehood from a source which even our Com- 
munist friends and their apologists will admit is unimpeachable. From 
this source we learn that the German Social Democracy has actually 
succeeded in restoring its organizations throughout the country, that 
the so-called left wing opposition in the Social Democratic Party is 
not to be taken seriously, and that even the party’s left wing elements 
are opposed to any united front with the Communists. 

All this is set down in black and white in the principal official 
organ of the Communist International, the Moscow Komunistichesky 
Internazional. 

This is what we read in the issue of this officia] journal of Feb 
20, from the pen of Wilbelm Piek, one of the leaders of the German 
Communists: 

“As a result of the events of June 30th (Hitler’s blood purge) 
the Social Democracy has succeeded in strengthening itself 
throughout the country and in establishing contacts with the 
Social Democratic groups and organizations. The Social Demoe- 
racy is now about to create a central network of its organizations. 
Despite our efforts to establish free trade-unions, a number of re- 
formist unions have already been set up.” (By which ur Com- 
munist friends mean Socialist trade-unions.) 

Piek makes the complaint that, as a consequence, Socialist work- 
ers who previously had been inclined to be friendly towards the Com- 
munhist efforts have now withdrawn. 

“The Communist Party has failed to utilize properly the favor- 
able situation for a united front which developed after June 30th. 
Partly responsible for this is the fact that the Communists had failed 
to utilize properly the situation after June 30th. As a result, the 
Social Democracy has again begun to wield an influence over the 
masses and has restored its organizational contacts throughout the 
country.” 

Piek says that “we must not exaggerate our influence over the 
Social Democratic workers. Such an exaggeration is to be. frequently 
noted in the Communist press. The Communists still have before them 
the serious struggle for contro] of the masses, for the liberation of 
Social Democratic influence, and the problem of drawing the masses 
into the revolutionary struggle.” 

The admission of the Communist leader that the Social Democracy 
retains control over the masses and that the Communists still have 
the task before them of destroying this control is interesting. 

Piek then goes on to tell why the Social Democrats, of both the 
right ard left wings, are opposed to a united front with the Com- 
munists. 

He says: “The Social Democrats have more than once declared 
that such a united front would alienate the masses of workers, peas- 
ants and middle-classes from the Social Democracy and would make 
more’ difficult its task of regaining control over them.” 

Piek complains that one reason why the Communists have been 
unable’to make much headway in their efforts to increase influence 


however, it became clear that the Communists 
The consequence was that the negotiations 
between the General Confederation of Labor and the Communist trade 
While the Socialists are experiencing increas- 
ing difficulties in recruiting new members as a result of the confusion 


writes Comrade Schiff, “have demon- 
strated that they do not want amalgamation, but consider the united 
front merely as an instrument wherewith to destroy the influence of 


| psychology, the whole inherited and 


outside the maps drawn by 
Europe’s professional _ revolu- 
tionists. Every revolution— 
every fracas that looked like a 
revolution—has been a curse to 
the thinkers of the next genera- 
tion. The Russian events of 1917 
have placed a moratorium on 
thought in many an agitated 
head. If the Communists were 
the only ones ,bent:on forcing 
America into a Russian mold the 
harm would be slight. But the 
thing is not unknown among So- 
cialists, and it runs like a fever 
among the intellectuals. They are 
like the British generals march- 
ing red-coats in solid. formation 
against American Indians. The 
theories were all right, but the 
soldiers got killed. 
A commander bent on the con- 
quest of a territory should know 
the military science gleaned from 
world-wide and centuries-old ex- 
perience. But his chief attention 
will bé given to the territory be- 
fore him and to the psychology, 
organization, and equipment of the 
inhabitants. The Socialist Party is 
operating in a little country known 
as the United States of America, 
bounded on the north by Canada, 
on the south by Mexico and the 
gulf, on east and west by fairly 
wide oceans. The purpose of this 
party is to influence the inhabi- 
tants of this territory toward the 
Socialist way of living, the co- 
operative, democratic way. 
Human society is a complex or- 
ganization—-so the task is a diffi- 
cult one. But the elements of it 
are all here in this territory, and it 
is here that they must be studied. 

Wrecks of History 
A group of rational beings try- 
ing to bring about a change would 
begin with a survey. An adequate 
description of this terrain would 
be encyclopedic. It would cover 
geography, industrial and political 
organization, national and regional 


developed pattern of life.. It would 
not stop with the present. It would 
have to answer all sorts of ques- 


On the continent of Europe—espe- 
cially in Germany and Russia— 
such struggles began only recently, 
and the masses of the population 
have never been deeply affected by 
them. 


The great difference between 
England and America have not 
been caused by 
bloods. They have. been wrought 


Chief- among these has been the 
frontier. 
frontier has been, chiefly, to deepen 
what were already characteristic 
traits — individualism, democracy, 
sense of equality. 
a man fought his own fight against 
natural enemies, or joined with his 
neighbors to oppose them co- 
operatively. 
a feeling of individual indepen- 
dence, From the frontier, too, we 
have a’tendency to violence, to a 
disregard of law and order. This 
tendency, however, has not broken 
the ancient political pattern. We 
go to ridiculous lengths in the ex- 
pectation that all wrorgs can be 
righted by political means. 


more than any other, by large-scale 
industry. Its productive system, 
spread over a vast territory, is 
woven into interdependent national 
units so that the disorganization 
of one would cause suffering among 
millions of widely separated per- 
sons. Single industries employ hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers. A 
population which has an_ individ- 
ualistic and democratic tradition is} ° _ 
being industrially regimented to| their 
such an extent that the main-| Zens standing up for their rights. 
tenance of individual values is 
powerfully threatened. 
any other population on earth this 
one has gradual!y adapted it 
the reactions required by modern 
machine industr 
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on American Traditions, History and Conditions, 


Not 


A Big Difference 


admixture of 


differences in environment. 


And the influence of the 


On the frontier 


The chief residuum is 


This country is characterized, 


More than 


self to 


through the period of the elder] old-time 





on Germany’s or Russia’s. 





NRA we have had the people using, 


dustrial and financial oligarchy. 
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of European peasants. For genera- 
they have been freeholders 


and of social importance. 
if they have lost their land 
retain it burdened with debt,} 9. 


This section of our population, be- 
cause of its distribution and psy-} not now concerned with them. Not 
has political influence far] only is our labor movement, 
portionately, the smallest, 
Our professional classes have] one of the most conservative. 
independence and more in- 
As a make-weight against this] fluence than similar groups in other 
however, we have the con- | societies. 


chology, 
beyond its proportional size. 


more 


Other Groups 


tent of territory, to 


ests. Such a country 


ning, but by 


them to use it. 





rebellion against the 
our people that the 


been borne in peace. 


opulation actually 
veomen rather than that pol ie 


strong sense of political lutionary situation. 


are plenty of reasons, 





individualism and, too, a] the beating of tomtoms by a medi- 
LaFollette, down to the age of!large degree of the idealism which cine man. The various features of 


on omen at immedi ancien camaciianes sy « 


developed during the long demo- 
y and unsuccessfully, parlia-| cratic period of small capitalism. 
mentary means to fight against in- 5. Part of the difference between 
America and all European countries 
except Russia is due to mere ex- 
regionalism 
We have our millions of} and, more specifically, to our divi- 
farmers, whose tradition is that of} sion into forty-eight 
their varying traditions and inter- 
cannot 
changed by a Gunpowder 
state capitals will. have to be won 
by some sort of orderly process. 

6. Control of our society is car- 
ried on, not by conspiratorial cun- 
propaganda 
ballyhoo. Power is actually 
hands of the people, and the people 
use it as skilled publicists teach 


in the 


7. During the past forty 
our government has very 
changed its character in order to] way. of liquidating the weak and 
play a part,in the industrial and saving the 
financial life of the country. 
division between industry and the] o¢ the “liberal” statesmen. But the 
political state exists now mainly} pyoduction of these statesmen, the 
in the heads of theorists. 

8. The idea of personal or group] changes, advertised as 
dominant 
power is so alien to the minds of] things. In a time like this we have 
vast sufferings{ a Roosevelt instead of a Czar. He 
during the present depression have] bends and twists and turns as 
Though we] much as is necessary. 
have had a very large part of the The 
deprived ; 
many of the necessities 
there has been no approach to a 
revolutionary psychology or a revo- The world is surely moving toward 


Beating Tomtoms 
, : bes se Among industrial nations the 
attitude is that of free citi- United States has the smallest ‘of 
all labor unions movements. 
but we 


There 


pro- 
it is also 


a general way, American Labor is 
now at about the point occupied by 
This is partly due to the] British Labor in the year 
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| While Seeking the Road to Chicago One Does N i Use a Baedecker | this svstem which we call capitalist 
Of Berlin,—And the Way to Socialism Here Must Be Based 


are very old and very flexible. It 
is true that present technology is 
carrying us into a new era, that 
statistics of employment in rela- 
tion to production have a strange 
appearance, but capitalism has 
passed through several phases and 
may pass through others. Most of 
the revolutionary situations of the 
past have been brought about by 
bankruptcy or military defeat. 
Despite the tremendous strain of 
the present depression, the credit 
of the American government. and 
with} Of the central financial and in- 
dustrial institutions of this country 
be | is secure for an indefinite period. 

Its Great Britain has been in a much 
worse situation for the past dozen 
years and shows little sign of 
weakness. It is true that if the 
structure of governmental, indus- 
trial and financial control were no 
better than during the depression 
of 1873, our whole society would by 
this time have fallen in a heap. 
But since those days tremendous 
changes have gradually been made. 


and 


years Ways of coordinating private and 
largely 


public credit have been devised, 


strong. Making the 


The necessary changes has been the job 


about these 
“reforms,” 
is a part of our whole way of doing 


ways of bringing 


: revolutionary situations in 
_ot Russia and Germany were directly 
life, due to catastrophic military defeat 
coupled with immense § suffering. 


another great war, but such wars 
never come as quickly as news- 
paper headlines suggest. When the 
next one arrives, it is quite possible 
that America ‘will be involved. 
There will be as much reason for 
her mixing in as there was in 1917. 
She may suffer more than on the 
last sad oceasion. But in the World 
War England, Canada and Aus- 
In tralia suffered grievously without 
having their fundamental systems 
more than slightly shaken. The 
position of America as an inde- 


are 


viction that wrongs done by in-| wide distribution of our people and 10. There is no sig -ol- ; 
tio i g 1e by rn f our peop! . There is no sign a col-} nendent nation with no dangerous 
dustrial power can be righted by | to preferred position of pro-{ lapse of the present industrial or neighbor \ her gt t advan 
~ . > le , aa ti ; nel ors gives her great advan- 
appeal to political power. From | fessionals in frontier communities. | political system. Our shouting about | ,. te 1s to expectan - f stability 
. ° a . . m4 f . ; i 5 4 tages as to expectancy of sté L 
time of Andrew Jackson,| These classes retain much of the] the downfall of capitalism is like s 


Time Between Wars 
It is true that at present the 





tions: How have these people acted 
in the past? How are they acting 
now? What are the tendencies in 
the organizational patterns which 
represent their various interests? 
Obviously any party, any move- 
ment, any society can become in- 
fluential only by working along 
with normal life currents. History 
is strewn with the wrecks of 
groups which tried to work against 
the current. 

In a short article one can set 
down only a few rough notions of 
the sort of thing which an Amer- 
ican Socialist should take into 
account. The choice is influenced 
by my impatience with thinking 
based on Russian and German ex- 
perience. We are constantly being 
told that we must do so-and-so be- 
cause it worked in Russia or that 
we must not do the other thing be- 
cause it failed in Germany. The 
evidence is not all in either for 
Russia or for Germany. But that 
is not my point here. What will 


America now: And here are a few 


happen in America during the next WW 
century depends on what is in] @ fypical 


"e must. understand American psychology before we can 


ad parade 


American scene 


a pea ful ¢1 witnessed by 
they are not milttarists. 





make our apt Wl to Americans. 
a throng of citizens 


> is 


capitalist system as a whole has 
pulled in its wings. Foreign trade 
threatened to disappear. The actual —— 


appearance of economically autono- 
mous states, of which we have 
heard so much, would mean retro- 
gression. Possibly we shall not 


see again, without new ways of 


exchange, such expansion, such 
boundless expectation, as we knew 
before the war. The system as a 
whole may function worse and 


worse. Right now no one has the 
right to prophesy such a line of 
development. No one knows what 
new inventions, what new sorts of 
development lie before us. But 
suppose the worst, from the bour- 
geois point of view, suppose that 
from now on things get worse, or 
only—occasionally—a little better. 
With even a fair amount of states- 
man ship on the part of the ruling 
class a worsening system may go 
on for a very long while. 

Given this sort of a country 

in this sort ef a world, what is 

the road to power in the United 


) are!) States of America? It is the way 
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items about this country which 


uninteresting. 
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The American Pattern 

1. The United States is a part 
of British eivilization. The whole 
pattern of our life is the same as 
that of the other British peoples. 
It is true that we have here mil- 
lions of descendants of African, 
Asiatic and continental European 
nations. The blood that flows in 
their veins has nothing to do with 
the case. A Harlem Negro is as 
much Britain in his political re- 
actions as a descendant of Alfred 
the Great. These things are not 
matters of blood. They are matters 
of psychological conditioning. 

The people who made the pattern 
of our life were developing indi- 
vidualistic capitalism, standing up 
against the landed aristocracy, 
fighting for parliamentary rights 
during centuries while the people 
of France, Germany and Russia 
were still serfs. This was in Eng- 
land, but the history of England is 
our history. The fight against 
Charles I, the struggle for parlia- 
mentary control in the 17th and 
18th centuries, the gradual develop- 
ment of modern industry, the early 
struggles for the right of labor to 
organize—all of these are a part 
of our heritage. They helped make 
us what we are. What we call the 
American Revolution was merely 
an afterclap of the English revo- 
lution. The long period of small 
business enterprise gave oppor- 
tunity for the growth of indi- 
vidualism. The gradual develop- 
ment of machine industry gave 
time for psychological adjustment. 
The struggle for the right to or- 
ganize early in the 19th century 
and the gradual conquest of po- 
kitical franchise by the working 
class gave training which is a part 
of our way of living. These con- 
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quests were gradual, but by no 
means always peaceful. Thousands 





in Social Democratic circles is the abstract character of the Commu- 
nist slogans, which, he says, 
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By Louis Waldman 
(From an address before the 
Acade: of Political and Social 
fience. Philadelphia, March 1935.) 
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by the forces of dictator- 
hich in different form now 
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aocracy to survive will be tested 
by its capacity to afford eco- 
nomic security to its citizens and 


- inhabitants. 


Who Are Insecure? 
I want to set down a few social 
facts which are not, in dispute 
among honest students of govern- 
ment and economics. In the first 
place, dependence and insecurity is 
not the problem of some, but of 
6 overwhelming majority of our 


- people. Not the unemployed alone, 


as some believe, but the employed 
as well are insecure. That is a fact 
mtly forgotten. Every time 
is unemployment, there is 


insecurity of the employed. 


The last census records 48,829,920 
persons engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions in the United States. Ex- 
elusive of agricultural workers, 
only 3,670,000 are numbered among 
those that may be described as in- 


dependent persons engaged in gain- { 


ful occupations. These include pro- 
fessional men, business men, and 
those engaged in similar activities. 
All the rest are dependent and in- 
secure. 
‘The second important fact is 
this: Economic insecurity as it is 
known today, with its devastating 
Consequences to the individual, is 
a recent phenomenon. It is the 
wroduct of the current industrial 
of organization. It was un- 
known in its present form in the 
@arly days of our country’s history, 
w our social system was based 
On an agricultural economy. There 
may have been want, there may 
have been poverty in those days, 
but there was not insecurity so 
widespread and so thorough as we 
Have today. The present insecurity 
is the direct consequence of the 
ze system; and unless we appre- 
ciate this important social fact, the 
remedies we propose will be of 
little use. They will not hit the 


yy 


mark. 

A third important fact, little 
dwelt upon, is that economic in- 
security is not a problem of the 
Jwage earners alone. It has become 
a very important problem for the 
farmers, the professional men and 
women, and the smaller business 
men. There are today in the United 
States over fifteen thousand phy- 
Sicians, exclusive of internes, work- 
ing on a full-time salary. That 
represents approximately 11 per 
eent of all the physicians in the 
country. There are today tens of 
thousands of lawyers working ona 
salaty, occupying the same relative 
position towards the employer as 
the wage earner in the mine, the 
office, or the factory. These lawyers 
are utterly dependent upon the 
wage or salary they earn. There 
are tens of thousands of engineers 
who, like physicians and lawyers, 
depend entirely on a salary or 


wage. The same is true of the}! 


pharmacist and the chemist. The 
professional men and women have 
been reduced, as wage earners, to 
a dependent status. 

These three important facts do 
ot paint the full picture of inse- 
urity, and do not sufficiently tell 
he story or set forth the problem. 

There are those tens of thousands 
who regarded themselves secure 
because there was an investment 
made by them or for them in the 
purchase of bonds or stocks or 
other approved securities. From 
recent experience, there is little to 
be said for the security of these 
people. 

Here are some very startling 
figures. On September 1, 1929, the 
market value of all stocks and 
bonds on the stock exchange in 
New York was $89,668,000,000. 
One year later, in 1930, the value 
was $49,020,000,000, and in 1932 
it was only $15,633,000,000. These 
figures tell a story of misery and 
poverty and destitution in thou- 
sands of homes where formerly the 
families thought themselves inde- 
pendent and economically secure. 

Then there are millions of home 
owners in the United States who 
thought themselves secure with 
their homes. Many have found out 
through bitter experiencé in the 
last four or five years that their 
homes were not their own. 


Far-reaching Remedies 
Needed 
I could cite further examples to 
show that there are large groups 
of our population, apart from wage 
earners, profoundly affected by the 
problem of dependence and inse- 
curity in our present economic 


organization. From all this I draw 
the simple conclusion that economic 
security cannot be brought to our 
people by the establishment of even 
the most perfect system of social 
insurance, though of course I most 
heartily favor the bripging of 
{ 
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such a system into life. I merely 
desire to emphasize and to make 
abundantly clear that social in- 
surance is not a complete answer 
to the; problem of insecurity. The 
government relation to insecurity 
must @xpress itself in many ways. 
It mut attack the prablem on 
many £ronts. 

From:'‘the little I have said, you 
will see! that the government rela- 
tion to fmsecurity goes to the ques- 
tion of homes, home bnilding, and 
home fimancing. It goes to the 
question df controlling investments 
—of the regulation of the making 
and marketing of securities. It 
goes much beyond the mere con- 
trol of the ‘Stock Exchange. Gov- 
ernment relations to economic se- 
curity must deal with the whole 
vast problem of industrial rela- 
tions, with the professions, and 
with the problem of farming and 
marketing, and \not with social in- 
surance alone. It;is important to 
bear this fact in. mind because we 
are, whether we like it or not, in 
a period of economic upheaval. We 
shall travel either; in the direction 
of catastrophe or |in the direction 
of profound and real readjustment 
for the social good. And if we 
are to travel the road of readjust- 
ment, we must kno'w how far gov- 
ernment must go. That, I take it, 
is the meaning underlying the sub- 





ject under discussion. 

Economic security obtained for 
a worker through an adequate col- 
‘lective agreement ,between em- 
| ployers and his uniom is one of the 
| most important forms of such se- 
curity. Fram this it follows that 
the government should legislate 
upon and should (concern itself 
with the question of collective bar- 
gaining and with the enforcement 
of collective agreements. It should 
keep the avenues clear for such 
bargaining. It should remove all 
legal obstacles to, and judicial in- 
terference by injunction with, the 
free functioning of the trade union 
movement. 

The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is evidence of the clear 
recognition that there is a direct 
relation of govarnment to economic 
security. But, in my judgment 
the people will have no economic 
security so long as they have no 
economic power. Unless through 
government action there is a shift 
of economic power from where it 
now resides to the broader base 
of the population, the problem of 
insecurity will remain unsolved. 
And unless a program of reforms 
is directed not against one symp- 
tom or another, but rather against 
the central problem of economic 
power, looking to a shift of that 


but consistently and as rapidly as 


| a metiaiieeieamtat 


possible, from the hands of the few 
tod the hands of the entire col- 
lectivity—unless that is. done, the 
proposed measures will not give us 
the relief we hope for. 

By a shift of economic power, I 
do not mean simply 4 shift from 
Wall Street to Washington. That 
would create a vast government 
bureaucracy. The system of eco- 
nomic control concentrated in a 
central government has been tried 
in Russia, and that picture is not 
very alluring. What I mean is a 
shift of economic power to the 
public, which through non-profit 
agencies will democratically man- 
age and operate our system of 
credit, utilities, and basic indus- 
tries. Those enterprises which are 
local in nature should be operated 
by local publie agencies; those 
which are state or Federal in scope, 
by corresponding agencies. 


Risks to Be Covered by Social 
Insurance 

And this brings me to the imme- 
diate question of social security 
through social insurance. What 
kind of insurance should the gov- 
ernment adopt? And what hazards 
and risks should be covered? I 
happen to have had the privilege 
of being the first legislator in the 
State of New York to sponsor a 
bill for the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of social in- 
surance. That was in 1918. The 
problem has not changed. The 
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need was obvious even then, but it 
has been emphasized by time. 

What are the risks that should 
be insured? Unemployment is one, 
of course. That seems clear today. 
But many ‘who realize its clear 
need now, opposed -it only a few 
years back, 
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Invalidity, permanent and tem- 
porary illness, and industrial acci- 
dents not adequately covered by 
the compensation laws, constitute 
another risk that should be in- 
sured. Please remember that not 
all the states in the Union have 
compensation laws today. Some 
five states do not have any such 
laws at al. About half of the rest 
have what is known as the volun- 
tary scheme, under which, by 
written consent of both sides, com- 
pensation may be waived. With the 
insecurity we know to exist, it is 
hard to believe that in states where 
the voluntary system prevails, the 
employees can offer adequate re- 
sistance if the employer desires 
them to waive. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually are lost to the wage 
earners because of illness, tuber- 
culosis, blindness, and permanent 
disability of various kinds. Today, 
there is no responsibility anywhere 
for the care of the wage earner or 
his dependents in such eventuality. 
An examination of the insurance 
policies written by private compa- 
nies covering disability * discloses 
that the risk, as far as wage 
earners are concerned, has not been 
covered. 

Medical care is a phase of the 
same problem. In spite of the 
$3,500,000,000 spent annually on 
medical care and medical institu- 
tions, the masses of workers and 













power, not in sudden, violent form, | Victims of -a condition not of their.own making. Skilled 


-. 
workers compelled to parade and demon- 


strate because in our maladjusted system there is no decent living for them. 


§| principle of destitution. 






‘their families receive scant atten- 
tion. Even the lower middle class, 
according to a recent report, do 
not receive adequate medical and 
dental care. And yet there is no 
want of physicians and nurses and 
dentists and hospitals. They simply 
have not been socialized and or- 
ganized to serve the community. 
A good part of the medical pro- 
fession is coming around to the 
view that health insurance, fairly 
and honestly administered, is de- 
sirable not alone for the public, but 
even for the medical profession it- 
self, 

A third risk that should be in- 
sured is old age. Available figures 
disclose that approximately 40 per 
cent of those over sixty-five years 
of age are dependent upon rela- 
tives, private charity, or public 
care provided under the poorhouse 
laws. Even New York State’s so- 
called Old Age Security Act is in 
fact not old age insurance. Bene- 
fits are granted on the test of 
destitution, not on the test of old 
age. Insurance must be distin- 
guished (and it rarely is) from 
unemployment relief, the dole, old 
age relief, or relief for the blind, 
by ‘the principle that in the case 
of insurance, the recipient of the 
benefits under the fund becomes 
entitled to those benefits on the 
happening of a given event, not on 
proof of pauperism. It is that fact 
that makes students of the subject 
describe social insurance as a step 
in attaining security for the indi- 
| vidual. An old man or an old 
/ woman need not prove poverty to 

be entitled to am old age pension. 
| Under an insurance plan, such a 
| person need only prove that the 





event of age has occurred, and if 
that person falls in the class that 
|has been insured, a pension is 
allowed. 

The same is true of unemploy- 
ment. Today, relief is based on the 
That fact 
| is humiliating, degrading, and de- 
}moralizing. It pauperizes the na- 
| tion. Unemployment insurance is 
j 


predicated on the principle that a 
wage earner is entitled to the bene- 


i | fits on the happening of the event 


social 
poor 


is a 


of 


| of unemployment. It 
measure, not a measure 
| relief. 

| The same is 
surance, 

There is another risk that must 
be insured today, although a half 
|} @ century ago it would have been 
/4n academic question. With a very 
large number of women in in- 
| dustry, maternity insurance should 
| be included ir’ any comprehensive 
| scheme of social insurance. Ma- 
ternity insurance is really a phase 
of health insurance, but because 
of its other social implications it 


true of health in- 
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The Dictatorship o the Proletariat 
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IV 
By Karl Kautsky 


T would be nonsensical to con- 
tend that we are obliged to use 
democratic methods under all 
circumstances. Such an obliga- 
tion we can assume only with 
respect to those who themselves 


use only democratic methods. 
Acts of violence cannot be re- 
pelled by ballots, newspaper ar- 
ticles or mass-meetings. Never- 
theless, in circumstances when 
we are compelled to meet vio- 
lence with violence, we must 
seek, first and foremost, to win 
the support of the majority. 
This is the essential prereq- 
uisite of victory, regardless of 
whether we apply democratic 
or other methods. And, fur- 
thermore, we must never lose 
cognizance of the fact that de- 
mocracy remains always the 
most valuable instrument a 
working class can possess. 
Where democracy does not exist 
the most urgent task before us is 
to establish political freedom. It 
is quite erroneous to say that the 
workers must first emancipate 
themselves economically, and that 
only then will “true” democracy be 
possible. 

It makes no difference 
or not we choose to regard a 
representative assembly of the peo 
ple, elected by universal equal suf 
frage, and coupled with freedom of 
the press, speech and organizatio 
as mere “formal” democracy. The 
fact is that without such institu- 
tions the workers cannot emanci- 
pate themselves economically. To 
be sure, democratic institutions 


whether 


strong 











we organize society on a Socialist 
basis. Today they are essential in- 
struments of struggle for the pro- 
letariat. Under Socialism they will 
be only instruments of free social 
administration. And this will con- 
stitute the difference between pres- 
ent-day democracy and the democ- 
racy of a Socialist society. The 
fashionable conceptions of “true” 
and “formal” democracy are mere 
abstractions. 

The Lesson of Soviet Russia 

Some may say that the example 
of Soviet Russia refutes my con- 
ception of democracy. It is argued 
that in Soviet Russia a proletarian 
minority succeeded in seizing pow- 
er by force, something which it 
could never have attained by dem- 
ocratic methods. 

Those who present this argu- 
ment forget that Czarism was not 
overthrown by a Bolshevist minor- 
ity against the majority of the 
people. Czarism fell because its 
chief instrument of power—the 
army—was wrecked and shattered 


by the arm of German militarism | 


and, in part, turned against the 
Czar. 


One More Argument 


argument against democracy to be 
disposed of, that democracy neces- 
sarily implies a weak government. 


application of extreme 
will suffice to tackle the 


ownership. 
This is quite true. The capitalist 


more violent. They will stop at 
nothing to maintain themselves 
when they are confronted with the 
danger of expropriation. But this 
does not necessarily involve the 
use of military force, the rais- 
politically 


Only in a 





ploiters. In the democratic states 
| of Western Europe and in the 
| Anglo-Saxon world the capitalists 
| resort more to economic than mili- 
tary instruments, just as the pro- 
| letariat, in the great, decisive 
| litical 
| decades, 


Only a dictatorship can be strong | is overthrown. 
and energetic, we are told, only the | complished through a dictatorship. 
pressure | 

monop- | 





| 


: aot end 
ulation joined the rebellious troops. | methods pursued by the capitalists | 


Unfortunately, Russia did not pos- 


sess any class schooled in self- 
government . As a result anarchy 
overwhelmed the country. Amidst 
this anarchy Bolshevism  estab- 
lished itself with the instruments 
of a new army and bureaucracy. 

It would be futile to expect a 
repetition of anything like this. 
The state to which these develop- 
ments gave birth is a distinctly ab- 
normal one. No one who has de- 
voted any serious study to condi- 


tions in Russia will argue that the 
workers in the Bolshevist state are 
particularly happy. The continued 
existence of the Bolshevist state is 


are essentially the same as those 


monopolists of capital. Such a 


| Some comrades, embittered over 
| now demand that we obligate our- 
| selves forthwith to confiscate all 
| capitalist enterprises when Hitler 
i This is to be ac- 





After Nazis Fall 


| regime will take place and how 
great will be the power 


masters are becoming more andj Social Democracy after the Nazis 


have been disposed of. At any 
| rate, we may expect that we will 
| have more power than we had in 
|} 1918. Although it would be pre- 
mature to anticipate that all polit- 
ical power in the German 


us the political power wherewith to 
expropriate the whole capitalist 
class at one stroke. But what 
would make any such move inad- 
visable are the very considerable 


po-} economic considerations of the kind | 
struggles of the past few| to which I called attention as early | 
; fought with economic|as thirty years ago in 
Moreover, the entire pop-| rather than military weapons. The| “The Social Revolution.” 
It is simply impossible from the | 


my book, 


point of view of sound economics 


} 
|used by the workers: the strike,| to change the whole of capitalist 
| 
| 
| 


against confiscation, and when we 


the crippling of production. The} economy into a Socialist economy 
workers fight by stopping work; | at one stroke. There will be many 
| the capitalists fight by stopping| capitalist enterprises which it will 
| the circulation of capital. By this| be necessary, for the time being, 
}means they have succeeded in| to continue as such. 

} overthrowing governments which And, indeed, it will be to the 
| they regarded as inimical to their| advantage of the labor state to 
| interests. | have these enterprises continue 
| Only a ernment which does | functioning without disturbance. 
| not stand in superstitious awe be-| But the owners of these enter- 
| fore the rights of private property| prises will continue to operate 
jean tackle the resistance of the| them only when they feel secure 
| 


| government must not hesitate to 


confiscate any enterprise 





assure those of them whose enter- 


which | prises are to be ultimately social- 


by no means an argument against} practices passive resistance, and| ized a proper measure of compen- 


will change their character when | democracy jn a modern state. 


operate it for the social interest. 


sation, 


i a We do not know under what cir- 
olists of finance, industry and land} cumstances the fall of the Hitler | 


of the | 


Reich | 
ing of a private army by capital.} will belong to the working class | 
backward | after Hitler’s downfall, our chances 
country does fascism constitute a| of attaining such power are not to 


promising instrument for the ex-| be ignored. This would surely give | 


| This very prospect of compensa- 


There remains now one more/the performances of the Nazis,| tion should move the capitalists in 


| question to refrain from passive 
resistance, economic sabotage and 
interference with the new regime. 

As regards capitalists who will 
sabotage under any circumstances 
| we need have no compunction about 
seizing their property in socially 
| necessary means of production. 
| The threat of confiscation will be 
a most effective weapon to compel 
| their cooperation with the Socialist 
government. 

Socialist Economic Policy 

Economie as well as_ political 
considerations will make two things 
necessary: to reassure those cap- 
italists willing to cooperate against 
direct confiscation of their prop- 
erty, and the determination to con- 
fiscate ruthlessly without compen- 
} sation any enterprise hostile to the 
| new economy and refusing to adapt 
itself to it. 
| But nothing is more erroneous 
than the assumption that only a 
dictatorship can show such deter- 
mination. To be sure, no Socialist 
governments, and certainly no 
| coalition governments, have ever 
| been in a position to act with such 
determination. But it was not de- 
mocracy that hindered them, but 
the fact that they did not command 
a united Socialist majority. 

Only such a majority can have 
not only the courage and will but 
also the power to break ruthlessly 
the resistance of the capitalists. 
Such a majority, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, can be attained, 
however, only in democracy. The 
establishment and maintenance of 
a dictatorship in the modern state 
requires a much greater majority 
than does democracy. 

Considered, therefore, from ev ery 
point of view democracy facili- 
tates, and in no way retards, the 
emancipation of the working-class. 

(To be continued) 
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has specific features which require 
special administrative provisions 
as well as special funds. 

And finally, there is one more 
risk against which the broad 
masses of the population must be 
protected, and that is the risk of 
death. Out of the 100,000,000 life 
insurance policies outstanding im 
1931, approximately 74,000,000 
were what are known as industrial 
policies, that is, insurance carried 
by people of small means, mostly 
workers. Those policies generally 
run up to about $500. It is esti- 
mated that the average benefits of 
these 74,000,000 policies yield $211 
for every beneficiary. All I need 
to do is remind you of the fact 
that burial expenses alone run 
from $200 to $400. This policy, 
therefore, even where it exists, is 
at best nothing more than a burial 
policy. The widow and the orphans 
remain destitute, a charge upon 
the state. We therefore say that 
a system of social insurance must 
provide against the risk and the 
hazard of death. 

Beneficiaries, Administration, 
and Contributors ‘ 

Now, who shall be included in 
that system? There is no way of 
ascertaining the answer to this 
question on any scientific - basis. 
There are only the basis of social 
expediency and the experience 
abroad. In the judgment of those 
who have for some time given 
serious thought to the question, 
the suggestion has been put forth 
that persons earning $3,000 and 
less should be covered by insur- 
ance. It should cover not only 
manual workers, but white-collar 
workers as well. The principle is 
the same, for the dependence and 
insecurity is the same. 

One more vital question is that 
of administration. There is a very 
serious effort now being made by 
the employing interests and their 
allies to convert the public senti- 
ment for unemployment insurance 
and other forms of social insurance 
into the acceptance of measures 
which in effect would perpetuate 
their economic power, not only in 
the degree in which they now have 
it, but in a greater degree. They 
may create benefits, but they would 
increase the insecurity of ‘the 
workers and make them more de- 
pendent. Of course, if you reject 
my assumption that economic: se- 
curity depends upon a shift of eco- 
nomic power, you will not feel that 
the question is important. But in 
my judgment, it is of grave im- 
portance. 

The industrialists in every state, 
and the program of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, ad- 
vocate the setting up of what are 
known as unemployment reserves, 
to be administered by the company 
or plant, as against the system 
which has been described so ade- 
quately by the previous speaker, 
of having a central fund to be 
administered by each state in co- 
operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. You can see at once that if 
industrialists are permitted to 
establish the plant or company 
fund, to be controlled and admin- 
istered by the owner of the plant 
or by the company, you have added 
to the evil of the company union 
the evils of the company fund. By 
giving him control of the fund, you 
increase the economic hold of the 
employer over his employees. You 
increase rather than decrease the 
degree of inscurity of those em- 
ployees. It therefore becomes im- 
portant that the whole fund be 
administered by public -agencies. 
It should be made entirely clear 
that there are grave social impli- 
cations in the question of how thé 
billions of dollars involved in’ a 
system of social insurance are con- 
trolled. 

The question has been raised 
whether the state should con- 
tribute. It must, if the fund is to 
be sufficient to allow for the risks 
I have just discussed. Should the 
Federal Government contribute? 
It should, if it wants to relieve it- 
self of the haphazard form of un- 
employment relief, 

The state, the nation, and the 
employer should make their pro- 
portionate contributions. How about 
the employees? Should they con- 
tribute? In my judgment (and we 
cannot be dogmatic about.it) those 
earning a wage or salary below 
a certain minimum, a minimum 
which is too low to provide for a 
decent standard of livin, should 
not contribute, Those earning above 
such a minimum should eon- 
tribute. 


M. E. Kirkpatrick Again 
Mayor of Granite City 
GRANITE CITY, HL—M: &. 
Kirkpatrick, Socialist, has been re- 
turned as mayor here by a 700 
majority over A. M. Jennings w,;ho 
was a candidate for re-election. 
_ Jennings won the office from 
Kirkpatrick two years ago. 
Comrade Kirkpatrick, an old 
steel and iron worker, has served 
as mayor of this town, across the 
Mississippi from St. Louis, most 
of the time since-the close of the 
war, 
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PRAISING CORPORATION SERVITUDE 


HEN the United States News devotes an entire page 

to an editorial article in praise of the General Motors 
Corporation, declaring that it “points the way” out of 
the depression and to security and content for the masses, 
we become interested in this bourgeois heaven. Here is 
the old baloney regarding the large number of stockhold- 
ers which shows ‘‘a trend towards popular ownership.” 
Here is ‘‘collective bargaining’ by the corporation with 


_ itself through its dummy company unionism which pro- 


duces a “loyal group of workers who are more interested 
in security than in labor politics.” Here is the oppor- 
tunity for the workers to invest in company stock and 
to participate in their own exploitation; also group insur- 
ance, death and accident benefits. 

Delightful, to be sure. The collective bargaining re- 
minds us of the practice in the Old South of hiring slaves 
to contractors, the owner making all arrangements, fix- 
ing the ‘‘bargain,”"’ complimenting the “‘loyal’’ slave who 
returned to the plantation and turned over the money to 
the boss for which he received the usual ration of bacon, 
corn pone and molasses. The ‘‘security”’ recalls the per- 
mission given slaves to cultivate a patch of the owner's 
land and to sell the product for a few dollars at the village 
market. Sick, death and accident benefits were also con- 
ceded by the owner who provided a physician and med- 
icine for his human work animals and even incurred the 
expense of their burial when they died. Of course, the 
slave did not indulge in “labor politics’ either. 

In short, General Motors and other big dynasties of 
capital simply revive the feudal ideal of the old landed 
aristocracy living on the labor of slaves and whose lives 
were regulated by a handful of masters at the top of this 
old regime. The old aristocrats became so confident that 
they had solved the problem of peace and “‘security”’ that 
in the last twenty years before the Civil War they sent 
missionaries to the North with the view of winning cap- 
italists and bankers to this program. The idea was to 
bind northern workers to the industries and parcel out the 
western lands to big-wigs of the North and South. 

Company unionism and corporation “welfare plans’’ 
destroy the human being and make of him a vassal of 
corporate power. The road to emancipation lies in union- 
ism organized and controlled by the workers themselves 
in alliance with “‘labor politics,’ also organized and con- 


trolled by the working masses. 
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THE VOTE IN DANZIG 


HE returns of the election in Danzig throw an inter- 

esting light on the Communists. There were 21,422 
more total votes polled than in 1933 and the Nazis gained 
a total of 30,014. The Socialists held their own with a 
modest gain of 133. How fared the Communists? They 
lost 6,576 votes, cutting their vote nearly one-half. 

Where did these votes go in the Sunday election? 
Practically all went to the Nazis, for the latter gained less 
than 4,000 votes from the German Nationalists! The 
former Communist votes certainly did not go to the So- 
cialists for the latter gained only 133. This repeats the 
history of Germany where Nazi and Communist passed 
from one camp to the other with ease. Moreover, the 





‘Socialists risked their lives by watching at the polls while 


Who fights fascism ? 


the Communists were absent. 





THE SCOTTSBORO DECISION 


ONSIDERABLE water has run under the mill since 
President Harding said in Birmingham, Alabama, in 
1921, in an address on the race question, that it was ‘a 
question of recognizing a fundamental and inescapable 
difference.’’ The Supreme Court of the United States in 
declaring that the court proceedings in the trial of the 
Scottsboro boys were invalid because Negroes were ex- 
cluded from the jury has wiped out the ‘‘difference’’ men- 
tioned by Harding. Henceforth Negroes have the right 
to serve on southern juries. 

This does not mean the end of discrimination or of 
race prejudice, but it is a long step in the right direction. 
Workers in the South have seen more and more cooper- 
ation between workers of both races in labor struggles 
and this court decision will help in fostering this solidar- 
ity. Workers of the South unite! You have nothing to 
lose but your prejudice and freedom to gain! 





PLOW THE SYSTEM UNDER! 
ae One the rise of capitalist production if a family 


produced something in excess of needs, it was stored 
until it was needed. Today, if it is produced in excess 
of purchasing power—plow it under! Producing for ex- 
change brings a deadlock. 

In agriculture it is also a gamble with nature. It is 
estimated that if farm crops mature at the normal rate, 
there will be an excess in the market and prices will de- 
cline. The farmers will then suffer. If crops do not ma- 
ture because of drought or dust storms, prices will rise 
and complaints will come from the cities. In both in- 
stances it is prices;—production for exchange—that will 
bring distress. us P 
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‘ Draw 
The Social Democracy, heroic and unshaken,‘ stands as the 
despite the savage Nasi terror in the Danzig election, 
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bulwark of liberty and freedom 








though not to such an extent, are 
the 30-hour week bill and the Guf- 
fey bill to give coal a public utility 


By Benjamin Meiman 
Our Washington Correspondent 
S soon as President Roosevelt a Fi 
returned to Washington he | So many controversial issues are 
got into a huddle with Congres-| on tap that any one of a dozen 
sional leaders because of a rebel-} measures now awaiting congres- 
very plain} sional action could throw the sit- 
uation into another such muddle 
as developed during the work-relief 
It is axiomatic that a bad 
situation only gets 
| worse as it continues, Presidents 


lious Congress. In 
language the President was ad- | 
vised that some of his most fa-| 
vored propositions will have to] fight. It 
be left out of his year’s legis-| congressional 
gl ea plies yet | in the past have found it necessary 
. i -y | to abandon legislative projects 
even such important medsures aS] 01.6 Congress became obstinate 
the: social security and holding pink angele. 
company elimination bills. That, me * ‘ 
unless the President cuts his pro-| Yejee of the People Should 
gram to the bone, a legislatvic Be Heard 


jam will be created and nothing HE Roosevelt Social Security 


will be passed. 

It is understood that the leaders 
suggested that the President con- 
centrate on the following four 
measures, essential to carry on the 
Administration: 

1. Routine Appropriations. 2. 
NRA Legislation. 3. Additional 
funds to iarry on the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation. 4. Seme 
new tax legislation. 

- * - 
Honeymoon Ended 

HEN Congress assembled more 

than three months ago predic- 
tions were freely made that it 
would goto work quickly, put 
through the President’s legislative 
program, and go home. There was 
talk in those early days of com- 
pleting the program by May 15th, 
at the latest. 


of harmony between the President 
and Congress have proved empty. 
One bill, a big one to be sure, has 
been put through of al] the Presi- 


dent’s program—the work relief 
bill. 
With the President back in 


Washington, he will have to sit 
down with tne leaders and go ovei 
the situation rather carefully. Con- 
gress has been in no mood for New 


divisions. There have been threats 
of revolt and the leadership has 
been ignored. 
riod for the President and 
gress lasted somewhat longer than 
it has lasted in other -administra- 
tions, perhaps. The Democrats 
were able in the mid-term congres- 
sional elections to increase their 
majorities in both Houses, until 
they have more than two-thirds of 
the membership of each House, 

The slipping of the administration 

in popular favor did not begin to 

any very great extent until after 
the first of this year. 
* me * 

Labor Legislation Demanded 
RGANIZED labor throw 
its influence behind the Wag- 

ner Labor Relations bill which 
soon will be in a position for en- 
actment if its sponsors can man- 
age to bring it up for ronsidera- 
tion. Committee work has been vir- 
tually completed. 


Con- 


will 








Other bills desired by labor, al- 


The honeymoon pe-; 


| unemployment 





These predictions of speed and} 


| It aids 


Deal doses in secent weeks. The 
President and his party in Con-| 
gress have begun to suffer from} 





program has come through the 
Ways and Means Committee to the 
House floor much the worse for its 
11 weeks’ ordeal. 

The committee removed from 
insurance and con- 
tributory old-age benefits all farm 
labor, domestics, casuals and em- 
ployees of non-profit institutions, 
and from jobless insurance benefits 
small firms that employ 10 or 
fewer workers, instead of four or 
less as in.the original bill. It ex- 
empted most of the seasonal indus- 
tries by raising from 13 to. 20 
weeks the period during which a 
worker must be employed to qual- 
ify for compensation. Out of 36,- 
000,000 wage-earners only about 
22,000,000, including the unem- 
ployed, stand to benefit, while the 


| eliminated classes are those most 


in need of protection. 

Despite its faults, the new meas- 
ure represents a momentous step 
forward in American history, It 
vaises old-age pension standards, 
It break ground for a nation-wide 
system of uniform jobless and old- 
age benefits supported by industry, 
the states in. caring for 
their dependent and crippled chil- 
dren, and in their maternal and 
child-welfare programs and public- 


haelth systems. It sets out to sub- 


stitute pensions for poor houses, 
insurance for relief, justice for 
charity. 


The voice of the people should 
he heard in favor of passing the 
Social Security bil. Congress 
must be made to do it before it 
adjourns, 

. _ * 
Labor Not to Be Drafted in 
Time of War 
PPROACHING a final vote on 
the McSwain anti-war profits 
bill, the House confirmed its action 


t from a section to 


to exempt labor 
draft man-power and _ industrial, | 
financial and material resources to 
conduct war, The vote was 207 
to 11. 

Without even a murmur of dis- 


sent, the House pushed into the bill 
the amendment to take all exces- 
war profits. It passed 
after House leaders had bowed to 
demands for drastic taxation and 
after Representative McSwain him- 
self had offered the amendment. 
He said it would provide a hook 
on which the Senate might hang 


sive was 


Behind the Scenes in Washington 





anything it wants in the form of 
specific taxes, such as those sug- 
gested in the bill backed by the 
Senate Munitions Committee. 

As the amended bill stood today, 
and as it seemed likely to go to 
the Senate, it provided: 

For the drafting of war time of 
all men between 21 and 45, the 
mobilization of management of 
business and industry, and the. fi- 
nancial, material and_ industrial 
resources of the Nation. Labor, as 
such, is exempted specifically from 
conscription. 

It also calls for imposition of a 
“ceiling” on prices at the begin- 
ning of hostilities to prevent their 
skyrocketing. 

\* 7 s 
Roosevelt to Hear Rubber 
Strikers’ Side 

RGANIZED labor to lay before 

President Roosevelt its side of 





immediate strike in the tire and 
rubber industry. 

Plans to present the “true pic- 
ture” of the situation were made 
after thousands of union workers 
cast strike votes. 

Either Coleman C. Claherty, 

president of. the United Rubber- 
workers’ Council, or President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will be before the 
President. 
Claherty said, however, that the 
| unions will not ask the President 
| to intervene to prevent the walk- 
} out. 

“We merely want the President’s 
opinion on several things,” he 
said. Opinion was that nothing, 
not even Federal- intervention, 





the controversy which threatens an| iS perhaps twenty per cent 
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LL over the country there is 
a hue-and-cry over alleged 
waste, favoritism, bribery and 
outright stealing in the admini- 
stration of relief funds. We need 
not take all these charges at lace 
value. In part, they express the 
desire~ of office-seekers to dis- 
credit office-holders, and in part 
the desire of taxpayers (or tax- 
dodgers) to save money by cut- 
ting down relief budgets. Allow- 
ing for exaggeration, there prob- 
ably is more inefficiency and dis- 
honesty in the management of 
relief funds than in the handling 
of other public monies. 

There are many reasons why we 
should expect this. One sufficient 
reason is that the whole policy of 

doling out relief 
j is a vicious policy. 

Shakespeare 
tells us that the 
practice of mercy 
blesses him that 
gives and him 
that takes. But 
the thing that 
used to be called 
organized charity 
+ and is now called 

emergency relief 

corrupts both 
those wno give and those who re- 
ceive. It makes the givers think 
they are: being generous, when in 
fact they are paying hush-money 
for the social injustice they permit 
and condone. It compels the recip- 
ients to seek as a favor what is 
much less than their right. This 
inherent moral dishonesty of the 
system is worse than any incidental 


abuses in its administration. 
* * co 








Algernon Lee 





An Evil Necessity 
ND yet, for the time, we can- 
not drop it. It is a necessary 
evil, or an evil necessity. But the 
longer it continues to be necessary 
the greater grows the evil. When 
a patient’s rest is being broken and 
his strength worn down by pain 
the physician rightly administers 
opiates, But he knows that there 
is danger in using such drugs, and 


that this danger increases with 
every dose. If he is a wise and 
honest physician he tries to get 
his patient past the need for 


opiates as quickly as he can. 
That is just what our statesmen 
are not doing. It is now five years 


since unemployment, with all its 
frightful consequences, suddenly 


took on gigantic proportions. There 
was instant need for emergency 
relief to save men and women and 
children from misery and despair. 
That relief was not given so 
promptly nor at first on so large a 
scale as it should have been. It 
was given grudgingly, in response 
to the pleas and even the tacit 
threats of the sufferers. Since then 
it has been continued and enlarged. 
But ‘meanwhile nothing worth 
speaking of, nothing of a perma- 
nent nature and even half-way ade- 
quate, has been done to conquer 
or even seriously to combat the 
cause of the misery which demands 
relief. 
The number of the unemployed 
less 
than it was two years ago. But it 
is still at least three or four times 
what it was in 1929; and if emer- 
gency relief work were stopped, 
unemployment would instantly. rise 
to or above the ominous figures of 
early 1933. The emergency is still 
here; and for all that the public 
authorities are doing, it may last 
forever. 

* * * 
Ending the Emergency 
UR  old-party statesmen, to- 
gether with their economic ex- 
perts and their business advisers, 


Emergency Relief Is an Opiate; 
Let Us End the Need for It 


By Algernon Lee 








either do not wish to end the emer- 
gency, or do not know how to end 
it, or cannot make up their minds 
to do the things by. which alone 
it can be brought to an end. Prob- 
ably all three causes—lack of will, 
lack of understanding, lack of 
moral courage—work together to 


needful. 

The capitalists, in so far as they 
consult their class interests, may 
well wish to have the number of 
the unemployed considerably re- 
duced; but they cannot wish to 
abolish unemployment nor even 
have it brought down to a point 
where it would cease to be a haunt- 
ing terror for the working class. 
They need the unemployed to keep 
down the wages of those who are 
at work. 

Some members of the Brain 
Trust (some, not all) understand 
the problem quite well and would 
be glad to see unemployment wiped 
out. But besides the unfitness for de- 
cisive action which is so common a 
trait of so-called intellectuals, they 
are in the embarrassing position of 
being employees of an administra- 
tion which does not wish to act. 

. * ” 
To Please the Voters 

As for the men in office, from 
the Capitol and the White House 
to the city halls, they are pulled 
both ways by the desire to please 
the voting masses and the desire 
to serve the business interests. So 
they “let I dare not wait upon I 
would,” try to placate the millions 
with emergency relief, and avoid 
offending the millionaires by any 
action that would end the emer- 
gency. 

Not from any of these will real 
help come—or only so far as they 
may be driven in the right direc- 
tion by increasing pressure from 
below. The working people, to 
whom unemployment is a dreadful 
reality, know in at least a general 
way what they want—not sugar- 
coated charity, but some substan- 
tial measure of social justice. Or- 
ganized Labor is more and more 
clearly formulating their demands. 
It is to be wished that Organized 
Labor would—but no, lIet’s start 
that sentence another way: It is to 
be hoped tha Organized Labor will 
more and more aggressively press 
those demands. 

The way to overcome the emer- 
gency, to put an end to the need 
for relief funds by opening the 
way to normal recovery, is very 
simple. It includes three parallel] 
lines of action: ; 

1. To distribute employment by 
drastic shortening of the work- 
week, a thirty-hour week being 
quite long enough; 

2. To increase employment by 
utilizing a large available surplus 
of labor-power on socially useful 
but not profit-yielding public 
works, and this not as. a mere 
emergency measure, but as a 
permanent policy; 

3. To protect all the workers, 
not by piecemeal and haphazard 
relief schemes, but in a regular 
way, as a matter of right and 
not of favor, from the danger of 
poverty resulting from old-age or 
from such ungnployment as may 
still occur, 

. 


a * 
Our Socialist Duty 
E Socialists have a duty in this 
matter, which we are as yet 
by no means performing as we 
should. Of course we cannot ad- 
vocate the cessation of relief, - Per- 
haps we cannot just now cease to 
urge more liberal relief.. But we 
ought to shift the emphasis from 
relief to prevention. We ought to 
work ten times harder than we 
have yet done for the threefold re- 
constructive program which will do 
away with the need for demoraliz- 





ing doles. 





walkout now. 
Union rubber-workers have voted 
almost unanimously to strike in 
protest against rejection of their 


could prevent the 





demands for recognition. 








| The Parable of the Cow 





| 

rs the Bandere (Texas) New Era 
|™ there recently appeared the fol- 
lowing story: 

Ten men who were financiers 
chipped in $10 each and bought a 
fine cow that gave ten gallons of 
milk every day. Tnese men re- 
ceived one gallon each day as his 
| share, 

Soon the neighbors far and near 
heard about the wonderful’ cow and 
said to one another, “Think of get- 
ting a whole gallon of milk every 
| day. What a wonderful return on 
ja $10 investment. I wish I had a 
|} share in that cow.” 
| When this talk was repeated to 
the ‘ten financiérs who owned the 
jcow, they went into a huddle and 
j one of them said, “Let’s give these 
people what they want. Our shares 
in the us $10 each and 
| we can sell other shares in the cow 





| 
cost 


cow 
lat the same price.” 

So they went to a printer and 
had him strike off 1,000 sheets of 
|paper, bearing the legend, “One 
|share in the cow.” Then they sold 
500 of these shares at $10 each, 
|} which brought them in $5,000 in 
jeash. Then they divided the other 
|500 shares among themselves as 
their reward for being so smart. 

Each man of the ten now had 
fifty-one shares besides the cash, 








whereas in the beginning each 
man had but one share. 

Sut one of the ten began to 
worry. “Say, fellers,” said he, 
“look here. Every fellow who 
bought a share in this cow will 
expect a gallon of milk tonight and 
the cow only gives ten gallons. 
When the milk is divided into one 
thousand and ten parts, these 
share-holders won’t get a spoonful. 
Shares will drop to nothing over- 
night. We'd better unload while 
we can.” 

So the ten men went out on the 
street to find investors. Each of 
them sold the 50 shares that had 
been awarded to him, and thus 
they obtained another $5,000 to be 
divided among themselves. 

But now night was drawing near 
and again one of the ten began to 
worry. “Fellers,” said he, “there’s 
bound to be a big row at milking 
time tonight. Hasten abroad and 
persuade each of the shareholders 
to sign a proxy, authorizing you to 
cast as you think best the vote to 
which the share entitles him. Then 
return with the proxies and we 
will do some voting.” 

At twilight the ten men met at 
the barn where the cow was kept 
and in their hands were 1,000 
signed proxies.to represent the ab- 





sent shareholders, and the ten 






were entitled in their own right, 
for each still had his original 
share, 

“Now,” said the oen who did the 
talking, “we must reorganize. This 
company needs a _ president, a 
treasurer and eight vice-presi- 
dents. That gives each of us a 
job. And since there are ten of us 
and the cow gives ten gallons, it 
is hereby moved and seconded that 
each of us receive a salary of one 


gallon of milk per day. All in 
favor say ‘Aye’.” 
And the motion was carried 


without a dissenting vote! 
And then they milked the cow! 


A M ystery Solved 


/ nanan 

Reports from Nazidonia bring 
tidings that during the reign of 
Adolf the First, 189,677 people 
have been subjected to sterilization 
operations. Dr, Fritz Lens, speak, 
ing before the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for the Advancement of 
Science, in Berlin, comments that 
as a result of these operations only 
10,000 feeble-minded children are 
being born every year, whereas 
previously 20,000 feeble - minded 
children were annually born ‘into 
the German world. 

And so that’s it.. We had al- 
ways wondered where Hitler had 
been able to recruit his Nazi party! 


It must be remarked, in the first 
place, that while revolution and 
evolution are normal functions of 
social physiology, febellion and in- 
dividual violence are symptoms of 
social patholegy.—Enrieg Ferri, 
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